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FOREWORD 


We are faced today with a global reality where poverty and human rights 
violations, particularly of economic, social and cultural rights, are 
increasing. One manifestation of this grim reality is an increase in the 
number of men, women, youth and children that are forced to live in 
varying degrees of distress living conditions, ranging from sheer 
homelessness to an existence in inadequate and insecure housing 
conditions. While such a condition impacts upon different groups and 
individuals with different dimensions of intensity, children are amongst 
the most adversely affected. At the same time those working with 
children, and the children themselves across the world are beginning to 
become aware of their rights. Local, national and international civil 
society groups and UN agencies are increasing their work in pursuit of 
social justice for children. 


In such a context it has become all the more critical to emphasise the 
universal relevance of the right to adequate housing and the significance 
of the human rights paradigm that offers a framework for the radical and 
systematic changes necessary to create a more humane world that is 
sensitive to the needs and rights of children. 


Given this seemingly contradictory context of a worsening reality and a 
growing awareness amongst children and adult advocates about their 
rights, the handbook on children and housing rights is welcome and 
timely. The handbook takes as its points of departure several significant 
positions and these are worth reiterating: 


Q The stress on viewing children and housing rights within the central 
principles of the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) - such that 
all policies, laws and programmes in this field are in ‘the best interests of 
the child', are available without ‘discrimination of any kind’. 


O The need to ensure to the maximum extent possible, the ‘survival and 
development of the child’, the utilisation of the 'maximum of available 
resources,’ and most importantly, take into account the views of children 
in all matters that have an impact upon their housing and living 
environment. 


O The importance of focussing attention, on information gathering, 
identification of violations and proposing solutions, on specific groups of 
children - homeless, refugee, street, slum and so forth. 


O The equal emphasis placed on all relevant human rights instruments (in 
addition to the CRC) and mechanisms based on the need for respecting 
the ‘indivisibility and interdependence of human rights’. Such a position 
broadens the arena of action for children and child rights advocates and 
places a challenge before them to seriously consider accessing 
instruments and monitoring mechanisms such as the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, the Convention on 


Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women and the 
Convention on All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 


Q To not limit the work on children and housing rights to instruments 
that protect economic, social and cultural rights but place emphasis on 
the civil and political rights dimensions of housing rights such as looking 
at the child's rights not to be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful 
interference with his or her privacy, family, home or correspondence... 
and the child's right to protection of the law against such attacks. 


Q The importance of a broad definition of housing rights that takes into 
account the importance of access to drinking water, sanitation and other 
civic services, attempts to analyse the impact of national and 
international economic policies and ensures that, in all poverty alleviation 
programmes, the ‘best interests of the child’ are considered. 


Given the above outlined points of departure, the handbook is an 
invaluable tool for children and child rights advocates to locate human 
rights issues within international human rights principles laws and 
mechanism. The handbook explains the steps to be taken to mobilise the 
extensive UN human rights protection system towards this cause. The 
handbook comprehensively collates all the relevant international legal 
standards that protect children's right to housing. It provides a practical 
guide on how to monitor governments and hold them accountable to the 
international commitments they have made to protect the child's right to 
adequate housing. The handbook will be useful for children and child 
rights activists to analyse whether their government's policies are 
consistent with international standards. 


The handbook is also a useful starting point for groups that want to 
embark on human rights education that is critical to create a climate that 
will ensure that children's rights are respected and impiemented at home, 
in the community and in society at large. 


The CRC and other human rights instruments provide a set of inspiring 
principles and instructions for all relevant actors to respond to the clear 
and persistent voices of children struggling for their rights. This 
handbook helps us to move in the direction where a world can be 
designed in which children can enjoy a secure place to live in peace and 


dignity, a place where they can learn and grow into healthy and happy 
individuals. 


Miloon Kothari 
U.N Special Rapporteur on adequate housing 


as a component of the right to adequate standard of living 
U.N Commission on Human Rights 
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Homelessness is not a 
phenomenon exclusive 
to developing countries 
and exists for example 
at the rate of 1.5 to 2.5 
people per 1000 in the 
United States of 
America and between 4 
and 12 per 1000 in 
France , Germany and 
the United Kingdom 


Homelessness is a word that is commonly used to describe a situation of 
shelter less existence or “houselessness". Millions of children and their 
families across the world live in shelters of cardboard boxes, plastic 
sheets, on footpaths and sidewalks, under bridges and even trees. The 
conditions that people live in are not merely a symptom of their economic 
deprivation. In many situations it is the result of the social, political or 
cultural conditions that they are confronted with. It is a result of a process 
of dispossession leading to their homelessness. 


Homelessness may be a result of a one time event resulting in the loss of 
home such as natural or man made disasters like war, communal violence 
and riots, ethnic strife or even development related displacement. 


Even more often people live in chronic conditions of homelessness or 
inadequate housing conditions. They may have a shelter, a roof over their 
heads, but their living conditions are inadequate, unhealthy and insecure. 
They may be living under constant threat of eviction. The children may 
live in fear of violence, within the home and outside and not have access 
to the basic civic amenities of water and sanitation, educational and 
health services, which is essential for a healthy physical and psychological 
growth. In other words these children are living in inadequate housing 
conditions. This too is a form of homelessness. 


RPP Inadequate shelter and homelessness are growing plights in many 
countries, threatening standards of health, security and even life itself... The rapidly 
increasing number of displaced, including refugees, other displaced persons need 
international protection and internally displaced persons, as a result of natural and 
human-made disasters in many regions of the world, is aggravating the shelter crisis, 


highlighting the need for a speedy solution to the problem on a durable basis." 
(Habitat Agenda. Para 11 &12) ¢ 


How can this basic right of the child be ensured in a world in which 
between 1/5th and 1/4th quarter of the world's population lives in 
absolute poverty? Further, 600 million live in dwellings that threaten their 
lives and health, 100 million people live with no shelter at all and many 
more are forced to live in unstable and insecure conditions in the wake of 
forced evictions due to land acquisitions, wars and political conflicts. 
(UNDP 1997)3.Children are the worst affected. More than 30 to 70 million 
children live on the streets across the world. In India, 11 million children 
live on the streets, of whom 420,000 /ive in the six metropolitan cities of 
the country. In Brazil over 200,000 children live on the streets, while in 
Moscow 60,000 children are believed to live on the streets (Government of 
India 19974 & UNDP 1997°). Many others suffer from physical and mental 
trauma and disability as a result of having suffered evictions or 
displacement in the name of 'development' or as a result of armed or 
political conflicts. 


Lack of adequate housing is one of the gravest violations that children 
across the world face. This is particularly serious because right to housing 
is linked to several other rights. 


Poor housing is often connected with poor sanitation and water. Both 
these factors expose people to infection and diseases. Only about 40 per 
cent of the people in developing countries have access to proper 
sanitation, but the range runs from 32 per cent in South Asia to 68 per 
cent in Latin America and the Caribbean. This means that over 2.5 billion 
people in developing countries have no access to proper sanitation. It is 
little wonder that a large proportion of children in these countries 
continue to die of the most infectious and parasitic diseases like diarrhoea, 
measles, malaria, and tuberculosis (UNDP 1997).® 


* Habitat Agenda. United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat II). Istanbul, Turkey, 
3-14 June 1996. 

> Human Development Report. United Nations Development Programme (UNDP). 1997. 

* 50 Years of Child Development. The Challenges Ahead. Department of Women and Child 
Development.Ministry of Human Resource Development. Government of India. 14 November.1997. 


: ee Development Report. United Nations Development Programme (UNDP). 1997. 
Ibid. 
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What purpose will it serve? 


All over the world there are individuals and groups fighting for rights to 
adequate housing. Not all groups working on children's rights address 
housing rights. While they petition governments at local and national 
levels, many of them use International Human Rights forums to draw 
attention to the violation of housing rights. Increasingly people are 
finding the need to make use of the international legal framework and 
norms, but are not always aware of the mechanisms and avenues open to 
them. Many others have not yet realised the relevance of using these 
instruments in their work. International human rights instruments can be 
a very effective tool to promote and protect all human rights. 


This handbook opens up a window to the United Nations (UN) systems. — 
It also suggests ways in which’ individuals/Non-Governmental | 
Organisations (NGOs)/Community Based Organisations (CBOs) can 
participate in the reporting to the UN system and be a part of the 
monitoring of the national situation of housing and children. 


Issues concerning right to housing have to be addressed at both national 
as well as international levels. While each country formulates its own laws, 
policies and programmes, these need to be consistent with their 
international commitments. Information on International Legal Resources 
is therefore useful for activists working on the issue. The purpose of this 
handbook is to impart basic insights into the International Laws and 
mechanisms on housing rights of children and suggest strategies for 
groups and individuals working with children and housing to use these to 
promote and protect these rights. 


To facilitate action, this handbook includes guidelines for NGO reporting 
on Right to Housing under different Covenants. Definitions of various UN 
terminologies have also been included in the handbook. It is believed that 
if people know the mechanisms and legal rights, they can take the next 
step of struggling for them - individually or collectively. This will also help 
in advocacy work within their country. 


“I have a home but it needs a 
house to be in.” 

Palestinian child in a refugee camp. 
“Every morning | wake up afraid that the 
bulldozer will arrive and break down our 
house.” 


Indian child threatened by eviction 


“My two newborn sisters died because there is no 
hospital nearby. | am afraid that the same thing will 
happen to my little brother.” 

13 year old refugee boy frot 


fghanistan 


“We fear that if we have to move we will be 
evicted again. Our children will continue to suffer 
in the future. Even today they undergo trauma 
everytime they hear the noise of cars 

10 approaching....Our forcible eviction from this area 
would leave us no choice but to join the homeless 
of Rio...." 

Community leader facing eviction in Brazil 


“We live in mud houses that have broken walls and leaking roofs and 
are exposed to the cold, rain and wind. We would like to live in a 
neighbourhood where we have more space to play, where we can 
live without having to smell the open drains. We do not want to live 
near a slaughter house from which waste flows into our settlements 
and even houses...” 

Children from a slum settlement in Kenya 


“I live on the streets of the great city 
of Paris... “ 
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The handbook has been divided into three parts 


Who can use the handbook’ 


This handbook can be used by people working on children and housing 
rights. These can include: 


Q Persons who are working on child rights issues and want to address 
the issue of housing rights. 


Q Activists working on housing rights, land rights and displacement 
issues who are interested in addressing the needs and rights of 


children. 


Q Policy makers and government officials involved in designing and 
implementing programmes related to housing rights and children. 


Q Interested individuals such as lawyers, academics and researchers. 


- 19487, the right to adequate housing has 


been recognised both as a distinct right 


and as an important component of the 


ince then, housing has come to be 


idely recognised as a basic human right 


| | Juma n beings through — 


Article 25 (1) of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) 1948° states 
that, "Everyone has the right to standard of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances 


beyond his control." 


IS Q) Can a roof over one's head be enough to ensure 
security and dignity? 
HOUSING po 
QO) What are the conditions that enable a person 


JUST A ROOF shelter and basic supporting infrastructure that is 
needed to live in dignity? 


OVER ONE'S HEAD O) Do these conditions exist? 


Groups and activists working on improving the living and housing 
conditions of people have recognised the need to address these questions 
as an integral part of the right to housing. 


1 4 The right to adequate housing was reaffirmed and elaborated in Part Ill 
Article 11 (1) of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights 1976°. It states that "The State Parties to the present 
Covenant recognize the right of everyone to an adequate standard of 
living for himself and his family, including adequate food, clothing and 
housing, and to the continuous improvement of living conditions. The 
States Parties will take appropriate steps to ensure the realization of this 
right, recognizing to this effect the essential importance of international 
cooperation based on free consent" 


In 1991 in its sixth session, the Committee on Economic Social and Cultural 
Rights, adopted a detailed General Comment 4 on the right to adequate 
housing, which provided a holistic understanding to housing and 
established the interrelationship between the right to housing and other 
rights. 


The Committee noted, "The human right to housing, which is thus derived 
from the right to an adequate standard of living, is of central importance 
to the enjoyment of all economic, social and cultural rights." 

(Para 1. General Comment 4)'° 


8 Ibid 

* International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. Adopted and opened for 
signature, ratification, and accession by General Assembly resolution 220A (XX!) of 16 December1966 
Entry into force 3 January 1976 in accordance with Article 27. 


'0 The right to adequate housing Article 11. (1): 13/12/91.CESCR General Comment 4. (General 
Comments). 


The Committee clearly stated that, the right to adequate housing applies 
to everyone. It clarified that the term "himself and his family" does not 
impose “any limitations upon the applicability of the right to individuals 
or to female - headed households or other such groups. Thus, the concept 
_ of ‘family’ must be understood in a wide sense. Further, individuals, as well 
as families, are entitled to adequate housing regardless of age, economic 
status, group or other affiliation or status and other such factors. In 
particular, enjoyment of this right must, in accordance with article 2 (2) of 
the Covenant, not be subject to any form of discrimination" 

(Para 6. General Comment 4)"! 


"In the Committee's view, the right to housing should not be interpreted 
in a narrow or restrictive sense which equates it with, for example, the 
shelter provided by merely having a roof over one's head or views shelter 
exclusively as a commodity. Rather it should be seen as the right to live 
somewhere in security, peace and dignity............... : 

(Para 7. General Comment 4)'2 


Bes ccs While adequacy is determined in part by social, economic, 
cultural, climatic, ecological and other factors, the Committee believes 
that it is nevertheless possible to identify certain aspects of the right that 
must be taken into account for this purpose in any particular context". 
They include the following: 


O) Legal security of tenure, 
including legal protection against forced evictions 


UO) Affordability 
OQ) Habitability 
QO) Accessibility 
QO) Location 


QO) Cultural Adequacy 


(Para 8. General Comment 4)"? 


(Para 60. Ha 


The Committee felt that regardless of the state of development of any 
country there are certain steps that must be taken immediately to 
guarantee the right. One such step is monitoring to ascertain the full 
extent of homelessness and inadequate housing within its jurisdiction 
(Para 10. General Comment 4)'4 


The Committee stresses the need to pay special attention to groups living 
in unfavourable conditions, and noted that policies and laws must not 
benefit the already advantaged social groups at the expense of others. It 
acknowledges that economic crises arising from external factors might 
have a bearing on the right. However, it stressed "...the obligations under 
the Covenant continue to apply and are perhaps even more pertinent 
during times of economic contraction..." (Para 11. General Comment 4)'° 


It stated that it would be inconsistent with obligations under the 
Covenant if living and housing conditions decline because of policy and 
legislative decisions taken by states parties. It also identified the adoption 
of a national housing strategy as an important step. 

(Para 12. General Comment 4)'6 | 


At the United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (UNCHS) in 
Istanbul in 1996,'7 the world community recognised the overarching 
nature of the right to housing. The countries reinforced the 
responsibilities of all Governments, without exception, to the shelter 
sector, as evident by their creation of ministries or agencies for housing, by 
their allocation of resources and by their policies, programmes and 
projects. It also stated that the provision of the right to adequate housing 
required joint action by government organisations, communities and local 
authorities, as well as partner organisations and entities of the 
international community. This was reflected in the Istanbul Declaration 
and the Habitat Agenda, 1996.18 


"4 Ibid. 
'S Ibid. 
'® Ibid. 


'” The Istanbul Declaration and Habitat A 
genda. United Nation conf 
(Habitat II). Istanbul, Turkey. 3-14 June 1996. y epaeiliieaitiaia 


18 Ibi 


19 Ibiti. 


Recognising the importance of right to adequate housing , United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights adopted a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a UN Special Rapporteur appointed on the right to 
adequate housing.”° In his first Report submitted to the Commission on 
Human Rights in 2001,21 Mr. Miloon Kothari the Special Rapporteur 
proposed a compreheniive definition based on the work of the Indian 
National Campaign for Housing Rights, the Habitat International Coalition 
and the UN Committee on the Economic Cultural and Social Rights : 


"The human right to adequate housing is the right of every 
woman, man, youth and child to gain and sustain a secure home 
and community in which to live in peace and dignity. " 


Ciearly, the right to adequate housing is not limited 
exclusively to the physical structure- a house. In fact 
it is conceived in a broader sense which integrates 
the cultural, historic, social, economic, political, 
legal, physical and territorial dimensions of housing 
and the environment as a whole. 
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20 Resolution 2 00/9. Special Rapporteurs are extra conventional mechanisms having the central : 
objective of making international human rights more operative, monitoring universal human rights 


i i i iolations. 
standards and addressing most serious human right vio ns j . 
21 Cormmission on Human Rights. Fifty-Seventh session. Preliminary report of the Special Rapporteur 
on the right to adequate housing in pursuant to the Commission Resolution 2000/9(E/CN.4/2001/51). 


Housing Rights 


Children’s Rights . 
Making the Lin 


Child rights are human rights. In recognition of their especially 
vulnerable status in society, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted the Convention on the Right of the Child (CRC) in 1989*.The 
CRC has reinforced the right of every child to survival, development and 
protection. This is intrinsically linked to the child's right to adequate 
housing, wherein the child can develop in a healthy manner and feel 
protected and safe. Article 18 outlines the responsibilities, rights and 
duties, consistent with the CRC of the parents and others legally 
responsible for children23. 


Housing rights are integral to the realisation of other basic rights of the 
child. The right of the child to health, education, participation in society, 
physical and intellectual development, security and even their right to 
life are closely linked to the environment they live in. "Adequate" 
housing is of particular importance for children as this is closely linked to 
the environment in which they grow up and the living conditions they 
have to confront. Therefore the child's self-confidence and identity 
depends significantly on his/her access to a secure place in order to live 
in peace and dignity. 


The Special Rapporteur on the right to housing appointed by the Sub Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities in 1992, Justice Rajinder 
Sachar in his first working paper4 noted that in an inadequate housing environment 
children were 40-50 times more likely to die before reaching the age of five. He 
stressed the indivisible nature of survival, health, environmental conditions and 
housing. He confirmed the need to view housing rights within a holistic and 


interdependent framework which transcends the outdated ‘four walls and a roof' 
view of housing. 
- Convention on the Rights of the Child. Adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations " 
on 20 November 1989. 
23 Ibid. 
*4 E/CN.4/Sub.2/1992/15. 


.... the family, as a fundamental group of society and the natural 
€nvironment for the growth and well-being of all its members and 
Particularly children, should be afforded the necessary protection and 
assistance so that it can fully assume its responsibilities within the 

community... 

_ .... the child, for the full and harmonious development of his or her 
personality, should grow up in a family environment, in an atmosphere of 

| happiness, love and understanding... 

.... taking due account of the importance of the traditions and cultural 


values of each people for the protection and harmonious development of 


the child...2° 


2 Ibid. 


in order to establish the 
relevance of the 
Convention on the 
Rights of the Child in 
the United Nations 
Conference on Human 
Settlements (Habitat II), 
1996, an experts’ 
seminar consisting of a 
diverse international 
group of officials, 
practitioners, 
researchers and activists 
was convened in 1996 
to articulate the 
conditions necessary to 
meet children's needs 
for housing. The 
participants of this 
seminar in their "The 
Children's Rights and 
Habitat Declaration" 
concluded that the 
following conditions are 
necessary for achieving 
the child's rights for 
housing.?6 


At the family level 


Q) It is widely recognised that a nurturing family is the best environment 
for protecting and promoting the well-being of children. 


QC) The lack of adequate housing is a serious impediment to the survival of 
families and their capacity to provide nurture and care... 


Q) In order to survive, families need to be ensured opportunities for 
livelihood, which do not undermine family life. 


C) States have an obligation to assist the family in all its forms in providing 
safe, secure and healthy homes which can safeguard the best interests of 
children. 


OQ When children are not able to live in secure family environments, the 
role played by other nurturing individuals should be recognised and 
supported. Vulnerable children without homes, parents, or guardians are 
entitled to the full protection and assistance of the State. 


Within the home environment 


O The child’s need for a secure, safe, healthy environment begins in the 
pre-natal period. 


UO A healthy home includes a safe and sufficient water supply, safe and 
accessible sanitation, and waste management; also protection from 
traffic and other hazards, freedom from exposure from pollution, 
radiation, and disease, and from excessive noise and overcrowding. 


UO The home environment should facilitate care giving, and should meet © 
children’s basic physical, social and psychological needs. 


OQ Children of both sexes should be provided with equal opportunities 


and challenges for play and learning in the home and its immediate 
surroundings. 


UW Particular attention should be given to the home-based needs of 
disabled and other vulnerable children. 


+ Children's Rights and Habitat. Housing, Neighbourhood and Settlement. UNICEF, UNCHS/Habitat 
Children's Environment Research Group (CERG). February 1-2, 1996. New York. 


Within the neighbourhood and 
community 


~O)A supportive environment for children includes healthy, crime free, and 
peaceful communities. It is essential that conditions promote social justice, 
- gender equality and participation in community life. 


QO) Childhood and adolescence must be recognised as unique stages in 
human cultural development, requiring the respect and understanding of 
community and society. Street children and others in difficult 
circumstances should not be excluded. 


QO) Health care, education, and childcare services of high quality must be 
available and accessible within the community. 


O It is essential that children have safe, secure and protected environments 
within the community where they can play, participate, and learn about 
their social and natural world. Adolescents too need places where they 
can be together, experience autonomy and feel a sense of belonging. 


Q Children have a special interest in the creation of sustainable human 
settlements that will support long and fulfilling lives for themselves and 
future generations. They require opportunities to participate and 
contribute to a sustainable urban future. 


Q Adequate housing includes legal security of tenure, including protection 
from forced eviction and displacement; availability of services, materials, 
facilities and infrastructure; affordability, habitability, accessibility and 
location. 


27 The Istanbul Declaration and Habitat Agenda. United Nations Conference on Human Settlements 
(Habitat !!).lstanbul, Turkey. 3-14 June 1996. 


21 


Why are housing rights important for 
children? 


Q) 
Half of the world's population consists of children. 


Q 


During this decade (2000-2010), there will be more children living in 
cities than in rural areas; many of them will be very poor. 


QO 
Childhood is both the most vulnerable and the most formative period 
of life. Early experiences have a life-long impact and a vital influence 
on the development of the child. 


QO 
Children need protection, support and encouragement in a safe and 
peaceful environment. Areas of violent conflict, social unrest, insecure 
and inadequate housing and living conditions, high criminality or 
alienation cannot provide this. 


QO 
22 Children spend much of their time in the home and in its immediate 
vicinity. Consequently, this environment has a great social and 
emotional impact. 


Violation of the Children’s Right to 
Adequate Housing 


Communities and peoples across the world are confronted by violations 
of their human right to adequate housing due to social and economic 
situations. Conditions of poverty and homelessness are closely linked. At 
the same time, there exist interventions undertaken by government in 
the name of development which result in forced evictions and 
displacement that lead to conditions wherein housing rights are violated. 


Natural calamities result in destruction of homes and habitat leading to 
homelessness. Housing rights are violated when families and children live 
in areas that are prone to disasters like earthquakes, foods, droughts, 
volcanic eruptions etc. In situations such as these, the families live in 
conditions of uncertainty in temporary housing. They have to migrate 
and move to safe locations as and when emergency arises. In recent 
years, political unrest and war, ethnic and religious conflict have been 
some of the major causes of violations of housing rights of peoples across 
the world. These too lead to displacement and forced evictions. 


Forced evictions are one of the most serious violations of housing rights. 
Recognising this, the Committee on Economic Social and Cultural Rights 
have addressed this in their Sixteenth Session in 1997 in General 
Comment No. 7, "The right to adequate housing: forced evictions", 
where they have identified children as one of the most vulnerable groups 
affected. 


Women, children, youth, older persons, indigenous people, ethnic and other 
minorities, and other vulnerable individuals and groups all suffer disproportionately 
from the practice of forced eviction. Women in all groups are especially vulnerable, 
given the extent of statutory and other forms of discrimination which often apply 
in relation to property rights (including home ownership) or rights of access to 
property or accommodation, and their particular vulnerability to acts of violence 
and sexual abuse when they are rendered homeless. The non-discrimination 
provisions of Articles 2.2 and 3 of the Covenant impose an additional obligation 
upon Governments to ensure that, where evictions do occur, appropriate measures 
are taken to ensure that no form of discrimination is involved. " 


(Para 11. General Comment 7)° 


23 Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. General Comment No.7 (1997) The right to 
adequate housing (Art.11.1of the Covenant): forced evictions. E/C.12/1997/4. 20 May 1997. 


State of World’s 
Children, 1997 
(UNICEF)?9 
clearly 
articulated this 
concern 


“... These sweeping 
economic reforms aimed 
to orient countries 
towards the needs of 
the global economy, 
promoting export crops 
and offering incentives 
to foreign investors 
while at the same time 
slashing government 
expenditure. All too 
often, the cuts fall on 
health education, on 
food services and on 
social subsidies and on 
social services, all 
needed most by the 
First hand 


experience in most 


poor.... 


countries shows that 
the real cost of 
adjustment is being 
paid disproportionately 
by the poor and their 
children. It is also being 
paid by increasing 
numbers of child 
labourers. ..." 


(Page 28). 


In the wake of globalisation and liberalisation, countries across the world 
have undergone economic reform and structural adjustment programmes. 
Typically the burden of structural adjustment programmes (SAP) falls 
disproportionately on the poor, and more significantly on their children. 
These programmes have had an impact on housing directly as well as 
indirectly. 


The direct impact of such programmes is felt through a reduction in social 
sector spending such as health, education, nutrition and other social 
services that contribute directly to the well being of children. Similarly, the 
rise in food prices and cost of other services places an unsustainable 
burden on housing and civic services such as water and sanitation is 
directly affected. 


Macro economic changes in growth rates, levels of unemployment, real 
wages, income distribution and in the level of poverty affect children 
indirectly. These affect the living conditions and resources of the families 
and cornmunities to which the children belong. The impact on the housing 
sector is particularly severe, especially in terms of access of the poorest to 
adequate housing. 


"Vulnerability and disadvantage are often caused by 
marginalisation and _ exclusion from socio-economic 


mainstream and decision-making processes and lack of access 
on an equal basis to resources and opportunities. If 
vulnerability and disadvantage are to be reduced, there is 
need to improve and ensure access by those belonging to 
vulnerable and disadvantaged groups to a finance 
infrastructure basis social services, safety nets.. 

(Para 93. Habitat Agenda 4)?° 


® State of World's Children. UNICEF.1997. ‘ 
The Istanbul Declaration and Habitat A 
genda. United Nations C 
(Habitat 11). Istanbul, Turkey. 3-14 June 1996. set peas eee 


The children belonging to such vulnerable and disadvantaged groups are 
even more vulnerable to violations of their housing rights. This 
vulnerability may be a consequence of their social, economic or ethnic 
background, mental or physical ability or where they live, and as such 
need special attention. Their existing vulnerable situation becomes 
particularly more disadvantaged in situations of stress, caused by forced 
evictions or emergency situations. 


‘Some children are even more vulnerable... 

‘These include: 

Q Tribal children or indigenous children 

a Children of scheduled castes or dalits in the South Asian context 
O Children of migrants 

‘O Children living in slum settlements 

Q Mentally or physically challenged children 

a Street children 

Q Refugee children 

a Displaced children 


‘However, this is not a comprehensive list. The vulnerability of any socio- 
economic group depends upon the social, cultural and political situation 
of the country. The girl child in all categories is particularly disadvantaged 
‘by the inherent gender bias that continues to exist in a number of 
‘societies across the world. 


Special attention must be paid to the shelter needs of 
vulnerable children, such as street children, refugee children 
and children who are victims of sexual exploitation... 


(Habitat Agenda. 13.)?' 


#4 Ibid. 


Pee, 
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The Impact of Forced Evictions and 
Displacement on children 


There is growing concern about the increasing phenomenon of forced 
eviction across the world among those who are working on child rights 
and housing rights. These evictions occur due to infrastructure 
development, environmental protection or in the name of any other 
“public good". Children and their families are also displaced because of 
ethnic and armed conflict and other reasons such as environmental 
degradation and loss of livelihood and resources. 


The saga of forced evictions for this young man in Mumbai 
began when he was a little boy, and now his children suffer... 


"I live on the pavements of Mahim in Bombay. My parents migrated to 
Mumbai. Our first home was a pipeline. | have spent eight years of my life 
living in a pipe. Then we built a hut on a pavement. That was our 
progress in life. Until the demolitions began. 


In the first demolition, we were carted in buses and physically dumped 
outside the city. My mother died at this time. | think it was the shock of 
the experience. She could not cope with the trauma. | arranged my own 
marriage on the pavement. | have lived on the pavements for 30-35 years. 


The demolitions are getting worse and worse. The last time they were 
even carrying big guns. Are we enemies that the government is waging 
@ war against us? We fulfil our duties as citizens by voting, but the 
government is not doing its work. We would not live on the payments if 
we had a choice. We are ready to move if the government gives us a site 
for resettlement. Instead of spending money on demolitions, the 
government should spend the same amount on re-housing us. We have 
no hope for a better life. For the government we are enemies. We moved 
from the rural areas to the city and now we roam about the city like 
nomads. If the basti gets demolished we move elsewhere ... always on 
the pavements. Our children's health suffers. During demolition we don't 


cook for 2-3 days. We lose work days. But we have survived. That is our 
lot." 


(Eviction Watch ACHR and YUVA. 1 996)? 


* Eviction Watch. Asian Coalition for Housing Rights (ACHR) and Youth for Unity : [ 


Action (YUVA) 1996. nd Voluntary 


Children are the worst affected during evictions and displacements. The 
impact of displacement manifests itself in several ways - 


Q This impact can be seen not just after the eviction has taken place, but also before and during 


the process. The insecurity faced by the entire community in the wake of the imminent evictions 
acutely affects the children. 


O Evictions and displacements violate the minimum standards of human rights. Use of violence for 
carrying out evictions, especially when there is resistance, is not uncommon. Under such 
circumstances it is not only their right to housing that is at stake, but also other fundamental rights 
- to life, health, growth, development and freedom from violence - which are violated. 


O Forced evictions increases joblessness among adults and leads to a loss of identity both at the 
level of the individual and the community. 


Q) Increase in alcoholism, prostitution. 


Q There is an increase in morbidity and even mortality, which may be due to spread of epidemics 
caused by overcrowding in resettlement camps or new diseases that may arise as a result of 
environmental impacts of a project. 


Q) Scarcity of food, or sudden change in food habits in a new environment leads to malnutrition 
among children. 


Q) Forced evictions also generate a drastic drop in school enrolment rates. Besides the fact that the 
relocation area generally does not have any primary school, the community's impoverishment 
makes it necessary for the children to leave schools and become child labour in order to supplement 
the family's income. 


QO) The temporary and insecure characters of informal or squatter settlements that the displaced 
may be forced to move into at most times, are under the constant threats of eviction. This situation 
of uncertainty generates family tension, making domestic life unstable and non-reliable which no 
doubt has long term impacts on the children and their families. 


Q Even when an alternative relocation is provided, it is at most times totally inadequate and 
inappropriate. People evicted from the centre of the city are offered lands on the outskirts of the 
city, far from places of employment, livelihood opportunities and usually without the minimal 
infrastructure and no basic services at all. This leads to the disruption of the family's structure; the 
man remains in the city while the women and children go to the resettlement camp*®’. 


are struggling for” 


2 for example look at “Restructuring New Delhi's Urban Habitat: Building an Apartheid City? 
Habitat International Coalition, Fact Finding Mission on the Resettlement process of Delhi, 2001. 


A child on the verge of displacement in Indie 


In a study undertaken 
by Urban Poor 
Associates in 
cooperation with Asian 
Coalition on Housing 
Rights (ACHR) and 
United Nations 
Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (UN-ESCAP) 
on the ‘Impact of 
Evictions on Children’,*4 
the voices and concerns 
of children were 
recorded from Phnom 
Penh in Kampuchea, 
Manila in the Philippines 
and Mumbai in India. 
The concerns voiced by 
these children reflect the 
impact that they 
experiences, both 
during and after 
evictions and 
displacement. 


Em Phalla, a girl from Phnom Penh, Kampuchea, was cooking 
when the police began the eviction. They came into her house 
and kicked over her rice pot. She quickly gathered their 
belongings. She stole the gasoline from the police and got rid 
of it so that the police would not have enough gasoline to 
burn their house down with. She felt lost and wondered where 
she was going to stay next. 


The children from Boreikeila Pochentong and Ruseikeo 
communities, in Phnom Penh, are worried because they have 
no house to live in anymore. They have no land, shelter, food, 
hygiene, money or school. They are also afraid that they will be 
evicted from their temporary shelters once again because the 
land does not belong to them. Also they are worried that the 
police might hurt them or have their belongings burnt down. 


The children from Pochentong were also disturbed with the 
fact that their temporary shelters were on a burial ground. The 
children from the leather factory of Ruseikeo said they had 
been staying under a tree for six months already and still no 
official had helped them. During this temporary stay their 
parents could not earn any money, as they had to take care of 
their belongings. They also used all their money to buy wood 
and timber to make a small hut. 


Children from Manila shared that after eviction they stayed on 
the street; they slept on the road using cardboard and pieces 
of wood as flooring and blankets to cover themselves, others 
tried sleeping in a sitting position or under tables. They also 
reported that after the demolition, they had stopped 
attending school. (UPA, ACHR and UN-ESCAP. April 1997)35 


* Impact of Evictions on Children’ Anna Maria Dizon. Urban: 
with Asian Coalition on Housing Rights (ACHR) 
Asia and the Pacific. (UN-ESCAP). April 1997. 

35 Ibid. 


Poor Associates (UPA) in cooperation 7 
and United Nations Economic Social Commission for 


Impact of Structural Adjustment 
Programmes (SAP) on the Right to 
Adequate Housing 


Over the last decade one of the major factors affecting the housing rights 


across the world has been the process of Structural Adjustment 
Programmes ( SAP ). 


SAP has affected housing rights through different processes that have led 
to the displacement of whole communities from their familiar 
environments to inadequate urban and rural settlements. The rise in 
unemployment, the changes in modes of agricultural production towards 
export-oriented modes, intensifying the concentration of land-tenure, 
the shift from agricultural economies to mainly industrial ones 
reinforcing the endemic tendency of rural to urban migration and the 
increase of market-based private sector housing policies provoking a rise 
in land and habitat prices are just some of these SAP induced processes 
which directly affect the housing rights. 


In the urban areas, the impact of SAP has manifested itself in growing 
commercialisation of the housing sector, taking it beyond the reach of the 
poor. There have been large scale urban evictions in the wake of 
urbanisation and industrialisation. Increasing privatisation, often leading 
to growing joblessness and food insecurity, are some other impacts 
witnessed. | 


Four major negative impacts of SAP on housing and living conditions can 
be identified: 


Q The relationship between decreasing salaries and purchasing power. 
SAP often results in a drop in salaries and an increase of unemployment 
and underemployment. Thus the workers do not have enough resources 
to meet their basic needs, particularly their need for shelter and access to 
resources, which become unaffordable. 


Q The disappearance of subsidies for low-cost housing. These subsidies 
are generally the first to be affected by the drastic reduction in public and 
social expenditure. 


Q The abandonment of social responsibility by the government. The 
cutbacks in social expenditure often lead the government to retire from 
its social responsibilities towards its citizens and to delegate them, 
including pubic housing programme, to private initiatives. The private 
sector becomes thus the major actor in housing production, provoking a 
general increase in prices. 


2 Pre-eminence of the neo-liberal ideology. With the neo-liberal ideolgy 
coming into play, housing and land are no longer considered as basic 
necessities, but as commodities subject to the free play of the market 
forces. Land and housing can thus only be obtained if one can afford it. 


Public expenditure in 
social sectors 
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Infant mortality rate 


Average under 
nutrition rate 


Primary school 
enrolment rate 


Rahman Khan in “Structural Adjustment and Income Distribution- Issues 
and Experience”,?® has compared the performance of adjusting countries 
and non-adjusting countries during the period 1980-1989. This was the 
period in which many countries adopted the structural adjustment policy. 
He concludes, “The claim that, on average, official adjustment 
programmes under the auspices of the World Bank and the IMF have 
performed well, not only by the conventional standards of promoting 
adjustment and preserving growth, but also in terms of protecting the 
poor, is very hard to substantiate convincingly." 


His research revealed the following : 


Adjusting countries 


Sectoral expenditure as % of total public expenditure in 11 intensely | 
adjusting countries (social sectors): 


Year Education Health Total 
1980 14.8 6.6 36.2 
1986 12.0 5.5 A 
Non-adjusting countries 


Sectoral expenditure as % of total public expenditure in 12 countries 
(social sectors): 


Year Education Health Total 
1980 10.0 4.5 25 / 
1986 a2.) 4.7 28.6 
Adjusting countries 


In 23 intensely adjusting countries the rate of decline during 1977-82 was 
12.7% and during 1982-87 was 12.6%. 


Non-adjusting countries 


In 29 countries the rate of decline during 1977-82 was 13.0% and during 
1982-87 was 11.2%. 


Adjusting countries 

For 24 intensely adjusting countries 7.81 % in 1980 and 8.44% in 1986. 
Non-adjusting countries 

For 32 countries 2.54% in 1980 and 4.31% in 1986 

Adjusting countries 

For 25 intensely adjusting countries 94.2% in 1980 and 90.1% in 1985. 
Non-adjusting countries: 


For 33 countries 86.0% in 1980 and 91.1% in 91.1% in 1985. 


36 "Structural Adjustment and Income Distrib ion- xperience". Rahn 
ution- Issues and Experience". Rahma 
International Labour Organisation.1993. : : ca 


In 1990, Peru implemented a Structural Adjustment Programme drafted 
by the IMF and the World Bank. As a result: 


U5 millions of new poor were on the streets. 


O The proportion of the population, which had fallen under the poverty 
line, increased from 17 per cent to 44 per cent. 


QO) The country experienced a rise of 300 per cent in the prices of basic 
necessity products, whereas the wages dropped to one fourth. 


OQ) According to the official estimates, 80 per cent of the population were 
engaged in the informal labour market, were under-employed. 


LU In one year, the administration devoted US$ 40 million to social 
assistance, as against US$ 640 million to reimburse multilateral financial 
institutions. 


Q The health expenditure was notably drastically reduced leading to the 
closure of half of the country's hospitals. 


Q) The living conditions were also severely affected, notably through a 
degradation of hygiene and sanitation. 


Today in urban areas in Peru, between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the 
people do not have access to water distribution and sanitation. Over 80 
per cent of the diseases are linked to the poor quality of the water. 
Diarrhoea owed to disastrous hygiene conditions claims the life of 14,000 
children each year. 


The children are, as always, particularly affected by this situation. The 
infant mortality increased one-third, reaching 12 per cent in less than one 
year. In certain regions, malnutrition affects up to 40 per cent of the 
children under five. The level of drop-outs from school is increasing 
dramatically. According to official estimates, one child out of five needs 
to leave school in order to supplement the family's income. 


The social costs deriving from the adoption of drastic measures of 
budgetary austerity in Peru were sadly illustrated by the outbreak of 
cholera in the beginning of 1991, primarily due to the lack of sanitation, 
drinkable water and basic health care’. 
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The United Nations human rights bodies have become increasingly conscious of the negative effects 
of the SAP and the development policies promoted by the main international financial institutions 
on the realisation of human rights. Consequently, a consistent critique has emerged from within 
these bodies, insisting notably that the financial institutions were ignoring the human rights 
implications of the programmes This is reflected in the fact that in the year 2000 the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights has appointed an independent expert on the effects of SAP and 
foreign debt on the full enjoyment of human rights, particularly economics, social and cultural right. 


77 *\Jn aniversario sin razon para festejar", in Informe Latinoamericano, 8 de agosto de 1991. 


Conventions 
~ Covenants 


Declaration 


S 


hild to survival, 


ansible for children ae Sopchsibilitions rights ou. 
uties, consistent with the CRC (Article18). It is v7 
doubt that all persons interested in children's _ 


hts use this as their principal instrument. But the 


‘RC is not a single, individual and separate 


instrument of the international community which has 
been designed to act on behalf of the children. All 
human rights instruments, and all references 
contained in them about the right to housing are 
fully valid for children and should be more widely 
used as the legal basis for recognition of children's 
rights to housing. 


eee 
28 Convention on the Rights of the Child. Adopted by United Nations General Assembly in 
resolution 44/25 of 20 November, 1989, entered into force on 2 September, 1990. 


All human rights 
instruments, and all 
references contained in 
them about the right to 
housing are fully valid 
for children and should 
be more widely used as 
the legal basis for 
recognition of 
children's rights to 
housing 


groups, mir 
Convention 
all Forms o1 


The section has been 
divided into two parts: 


Q) Legal Instruments 
available to all children 
concerning their right 
to adequate housing 


Q) Legal instruments 
available to vulnerable 
groups of children 
concerning their right 
to adequate housing 


The right to adequate housing must not be viewed in isolation. The full 
enjoyment of other rights - such as the right to freedom of expression, 
the right to freedom of association (such as for tenants and other 


community-based groups), the right to freedom of residence and the 
right to participate in public decision-making, is indispensable if the right 
to adequate housing is to be realised and maintained by all groups in 
society. Similarly, the right not to be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful 
interference with one's privacy, family, home or correspondence 
constitutes a very important dimension in defining the right to adequate 
housing.” 


An attempt has been made to list the various international legal 
instruments available for addressing the concerns of children and housing 


rights. These include Conventions and Covenants, Declarations, 
Resolutions and the General Comments and Recommendations, 
Concluding Observations made by the relevant treaty bodies. Some of 
them deal directly with the right to adequate housing; others address the 
elements that constitute the holistic understanding of right to housing. 


An effort has also been made to identify relevant instruments that are 
available for especially vulnerable groups of children : 


Q Children facing racial or ethnic discrimination 
Q The Girl Child 

Q) Street children 

Q) Children of migrant workers 

Q) Refugee children 

Q) Children facing eviction 

Q Physically or Mentally challenged children 


a Report of the Special Rapporteur on adequate housin : ; 
ef g as a component of the adequate stand 
of living. Mr. Miloon Kothari (E/CN.4/2002/59) and foot note 22. i ie 


CHILDREN CONCERNING THEIR RIGHT 
TO ADEQUATE HOUSING 


CONVENTIONS AND COVENANTS 


International Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights 


The International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights*° 
and its General Comments No. 4 and 7 (referred to earlier in Section |I ) 
adopted by the Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights are 
most significant if you are working on the issue of housing rights. There 
are several other related General Comments of this Committee that are 
relevant in advocating for the right to adequate housing. 


Relevant Articles of the Covenant are: 
Article 10(1) 


1."The widest possible protection and assistance should be accorded to 
the family, family which is the natural and the fundamental group unit of 
the society, particularly for its establishment and while it is responsible for 
the care and education of dependent children..." 


Article 10(3) 


"Special measures of protection and assistance should be taken on behalf 
of all children and young persons without any discrimination for reasons 
of parentage or other conditions..." 


Article 11(1) 


"The States Parties to the present Covenant recognise the right of 
everyone to an adequate standard of living for himself and his family, 
including adequate food, clothing and housing, and to the continuous 
improvement of living conditions. The States Parties will take appropriate 
steps to ensure the realisation of this right, recognising to this effect the 
essential importance of international cooperation based on free 


consent.” 


' 49 International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, Adopted by United Nations 
General Assembly in resolution 2200A(XXI) of 16 December 1966, entered into force on 3 January 


1976. 


(Para 7) 


General Comments of the Committee on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights 


While the Covenant recognises the right of everyone to an adequate 
standard of living, the General Comments further strengthen the 


understanding on right to adequate housing. 
General Comment 4 (Sixth Session, 1991)” 


In its General Comment 4, the Committee has identified some of the 
principle issues that are important in relation to the right to adequate 
housing. This General Comment is the single most authoritative 
international legal interpretation of the right to housing in terms of 
international law. 


The right to adequate housing applies to everyone. While the reference 
to “himself and his family" reflects assumptions as to gender roles and 
economic activity patterns commonly accepted in 1966 when the 
Covenant was adopted, the phrase cannot be read today as implying any 
limitations upon the applicability of the right to individuals or to female- 
headed households or other such groups. Thus, the concept of "family" 
must be understood in a wide sense. Further, individuals, as well as 
families, are entitled to adequate housing regardless of age, economic 
status, group or other affiliation or status and other such factors. In 
particular enjoyment of this right must, in accordance with article 2(2)4 
of the Covenant, not be subject to any form of discrimination.(Para 6) 


In the Committee's view, the right to housing should not be interpreted 
in a narrow or restrictive sense, which equates it with, for example, the 
shelter provided by merely having a roof over one's head or views shelter 
exclusively as a commodity. Rather it should be seen as the right to live 
somewhere in security, peace and dignity. This is appropriate for at least 
two reasons. In the first place, the right to housing is integrally linked to 
other human rights and to the fundamental principles upon which the 
Covenant is premised. Thus "the inherent dignity of the human person" 
from which the rights in the Covenant are said to derive requires that the 
term "housing" be interpreted so as to take account of a variety of other 
considerations, most importantly that the right to housing should be 
ensured to all persons irrespective of income or access to economic 
resources. Secondly, the reference in article 11 (1) must be read as 
referring not just to housing but also to adequate housing. As both the 
Commission on Human Settlements and the Global Strategy for Shelter to 
the Year 2000 have stated, “Adequate shelter means... adequate privacy, 
adequate space, adequate security, adequate lighting and ventilation, 
adequate basic infrastructure and adequate location with regard to work 
and basic facilities - all at a reasonable cost." (Para 7) 


*' The right to adequate housing (Art 11 (1)): 13/12/91.CESR General Comment 4. 
(GeneralComments). 
* International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 


“Thus the concept of adequacy is particularly significant in relation to the 
right to housing since it serves to underline a number of factors which 
must be taken into account in determining whether particular forms of 
shelter can be considered to constitute “adequate housing" for the 
purposes of the Covenant. While adequacy is determined in part by social, 
economic, cultural, climatic, ecological and other factors, the Committee 
believes that it is nevertheless possible to identify certain aspects of the 


right that must be taken into account for this purpose in any particular 
context." 


They include the following: 


QO) Legal security of tenure 


O Availability of services, materials, facilities and infrastructure 
Q) Affordability 

Q) Habitability 

Q) Accessibility 

Q) Location 

Q) Cultural adequacy 

(Para 8) 


General Comment 7. (Sixteenth session. 1997)* 


This General Comment is extremely important as it addresses the issue of 
forced evictions, which is one of the important causes for the violation of 
housing rights. 


"The term forced evictions as used throughout this General Comment is 
defined as the permanent or temporary removal against will of 
individuals, families and/ or communities from the homes and/or land 
which they occupy, without the provision of, and access to appropriate 
forms of legal or other protection...." (Para 4).It recognises the 
vulnerability of children in situations forced evictions. 7 


"Women, children, youth, older persons, indigenous people, ethnic and 
other minorities, and other vulnerable individuals and groups all suffer 
disproportionately from the practice of forced eviction. +. The non- 
discrimination provisions of article 2.2 and 3 of the Covenant impose an 
additional obligation upon Governments to ensure that, where evictions 
do occur, appropriate measures are taken to ensure that no form of 
discrimination is involved". (Para 11) 


ses Committes Sil Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The right to adequate housing (Art.11.1.0f 
the Covenant): forced evictions. General Comment. 7 (1997). E/C.12/1997/4, 20 May 1997. 


General Comment 12. (Twentieth session. 1999)” 


The right to adequate housing is intrinsically linked to the right to 
adequate food or access to adequate food. In the General Comment “The 
Committee affirms that the right to food is indivisibly linked to the 
inherent dignity of the human person and is indispensable for the 
fulfilment of other human rights enshrined in the International Bill of 


Human Rights...." (Para 4) 


..Fundamentally, the roots of the problem of hunger and malnutrition 
are not lack of food but lack of access to available food, inter alia because 
of poverty, by large segments of the world's population. (Para 5) 


...Physical accessibility implies that adequate food must be accessible to 
everyone, including physically vulnerable individuals, such as infants and 
young children....Victims of natural disasters, people living in disaster- 
prone areas and other specially disadvantaged groups may need special 
attention and sometimes priority consideration with respect to 
accessibility of food. A particular vulnerability is that of many indigenous 
population groups whose access to their ancestral lands may be 
threatened." (Para13) 


" Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural 
right to adequate food (Art.11).( 


Rights.General Comment12. Twentieth Sessic 
1999). E/C/.12/1999/5, -Twentieth Session. The 


Mrs. Irene Grootboom and other respondents (510 children and 390 
adults) previously lived in an informal squatter settlement called 
Wallacedene. The conditions under which most of the residents of 
Wallacedene lived were lamentable. A quarter of the households of 
Wallacedene had no income at all, and more than two thirds earned 
less than R 500 per month. About half the population was children; 
they all lived in shanks. They had no water; sewage or refuse 
removal services and only 5% of the shanks had electricity. The area 


was partly waterlogged and lay dangerously close to the main 
thoroughfare. 


Many had applied for low cost housing from the municipality and 
had been on the waiting list for as long as seven years. Faced with 
the prospects of remaining in intolerable conditions indefinitely, the 
respondents began to move out of Wallacedene. They put their 
shanks and shelters on vacant land that were privately owned. They 
did not have consent of the owner who obtained an ejectment order 
against them in the magistrate’s court. The order was served on the 
occupants but they remained in occupation beyond the date by 
which they had been ordered to vacate. 


This was a beginning of series of evictions and relocation. Every time 
the respondents found a place for settlement (which was always in 
the form of encroachment), the authorities would forcefully evict 


e Human Rights Commission and the Community Law Centre of 
the University of the Western Cape were permitted as amici curiae 


present written and oral arguments. . 


ie judgement significantly advanced the right to adequate housing 
estically as well as internationally by resting on section 39 of the 
stitution of South Africa, Article 11.1 of the ICESCR and the 


um core obligations of State Parties to the Covenant set out in 


Ee pho 


to meet these commitments are matters appropriate for judicial 
review.” a | a 


45 The Government of the Republic of South Africa et. al. v. Irene Grootboom et. al, Case CCT 11/00, 
heard on 11 May 2000 and decided on 4 October 2000. 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights ( ICCPR)* , adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly on 16 December 1966, entered into 
force on 23 March 1976 in accordance with Article 49. 


The ICCPR gives all children the right to protection without any 
discrimination on the basis of race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
national or social origin, property or birth. The convention recognises the 
right to a nationality for all children in the country they are born in. 


The civil and political rights of children and their families have a direct 
relationship to where they can stay, whether they have any rights to 
ownership of land and house, their ability to negotiate for their right to 
adequate housing. 


The Articles of the Covenant that have direct 
relationship to the child's right to adequate 
housing are: 


Article 12 (1) 


Everyone lawfully within the territory of a State shall, within that 
territory, have the right to liberty of movement and freedom to choose 
his residence. 


Article 17 (1) 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful attacks on his honour 
and reputation. 


Article 17 (2) 


Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 


Article 24 (1) 


Every child shall have, without any discrimination as to race, colour, SEX, 
language, religion, national or social Origin, property or birth, the right 
to such measures of protection as are required by his status as a minor, on 
the part of his family, society and the state. 


Article 24 (2) 


Every child shall be registered immediately after birth and shall have a 
name. 


Article 24 (3) 


Every child has a right to acquire a nationality. 


“Resolution 2200 A (xxl). ves wr 


Convention on the Rights of the Child 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC),4” adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly on 20 November 1989. It entered into force on 


2 September 1990. As of November 2000, it has been ratified by 191 
States Parties. 


The CRC establishes the indivisibility of human rights of all children. Their 
right to adequate housing is intrinsically linked to all their other rights. 
Article 27 links to three essential principles of the CRC. First is to the right 
of each child to "development". Second, the development of every child 
must be to the "fullest potential" (Article 29(1)(a)), and third being that 
the States Parties shall ensure to the "maximum extent of the available 
resources" (Article 6) the survival and development of child. 


The Articles of the Convention that have direct 
relationship to the child's right to adequate housing 
are: 


Article 16 (1) 


No child shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful interference with his 
or her privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to unlawful attacks 
on his or her honour and reputation. 


Article 16 (2) 


The child has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 


Article 27(1) 


States Parties recognise the right of every child to a standard of living 
adequate for the child's physical, mental, spiritual, moral and social 
development. 


Article 27(2) 


The parent(s) or others responsible for the child have the primary 
responsibility to secure within their abilities and financial capacities, the 
conditions of living necessary for the child's development. 


Article 27(3) 


States Parties, in accordance with national conditions and within their 
means, shall take appropriate measures to assist parents and others 
responsible for the child to implement this right and shall in case of need 
provide material assistance and support programmes, particularly with 
regard to nutrition, clothing and housing. 


47 Resolution 44/25. 
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The Articles in the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) 
are indivisible and interdependent. Therefore neither Article 
16 nor 27 can be considered in isolation. They together with 
other articles of the Convention address the right to adequate 
housing for every child. Particular attention must be paid to 
the general principles of non-discrimination, best interest of 
the child, right to life and, respect for the child's views.48 


Articles whose implementation is related to that of Article 16 include: 


Article 3(2): States Parties to ensure child necessary protection and care, 
taking into account parents rights 


Article 8: Preservation of identity 
Article 9: Privacy in family proceedings 
Article17: Role of the media 

Article 19: Privacy for victims of violence 
Article 20: Privacy in alternative care 


Article 40; Not identifying children involved in juvenile justice system 


Articles whose implementation is related to that of Article 27 include: 


Article 3(2) : States Parties to ensure child necessary protection and 
care, taking into account parents rights : 


Article 5: Parental responsibility and child's evolving capacities 

Article 18:Parents having joint responsibility, State support for parents 
Article 24: Right to health and health services 

Article 26: Right to social security 


*8 Implementation handbook for the Convention on the Rights of the Child. UNICEF.1998 eae 


The indivisibility and interrelated nature of all rights of the 
child has been further substantiated by the Concluding 
Observations adopted by the Committee on the Rights of the 
Child. (Annexure 4 is a summary of all the Concluding 
Observations made by the Committee relating to right to 
adequate housing). 


In the report of its Fifth Session, the Committee reaffirmed the indivisible 
and interrelated nature of all rights of the child, insisting on the 
importance of the realisation of the economic, social and cultural rights 
for the full enjoyment by all children of all rights set forth in the CRC.” 


"The general discussion on the economic exploitation of children 
reflected the important holistic approach tothe human rights of children 
stressed in the Convention on the Rights of the Child. In this spirit, the 
Committee on the Rights of the child recalls that all the rights are 
indivisible and interrelated, each and all of them being inherent to the 
human dignity of the child. The implementation of each right set forth in 
the Convention, as is the case of the right to be protected from economic 
exploitation, should therefore take into account the implementation of, 
and respect for, all the other rights of the child".*° 


49 Follow-up to the general discussion on the economic exploitation of children. Report on the Fifth 
Session, Adopted by the Committee on 28 January 1994. (CRC/C/24). 


* \bid. 


Some examples of the Concluding Observations made by the Committee 
an the Rights of the Child on Article 27 (Right to an sdeauaae standard 


of living) 
India! 


"The Committee is concerned at the high percentage of children living in 
inadequate housing, including slums, and their inadequate nutrition, and 
access to safe drinking water and sanitation. The Committee is concerned 
at the negative impact on families and the rights of children due to 


structural adjustment projects." (Para 52) 


"In accordance with Article 27 of the Convention, the Committee 
recommends the State Party to take appropriate measures to effect its 
commitments made at Habitat II in 1996 regarding children's access to 
housing. In light of the Commission on Human Rights resolution on forced 
evictions (1993/77), the Committee encourages the State Party to prevent 
any occurrence of forced relocation, displacement and other types of 
involuntary population movements. The Committee recommends that 
resettlement procedures and programmes include registration, facilitate 
comprehensive family rehabilitation, and ensure access to basic services." 
(Fara sa) |. 


"The Committee is concerned at the large and increasing number of 
children living and/or working on the streets, who are amongst the most 
marginalised groups of children in India." (Para 54) _ 

"The Committee recommends the State Party to establish mechanisms to 
ensure these children are provided with identity documents, nutrition, 
clothing, and housing. Moreover, the State Party should ensure these 
children have access to health care; rehabilitation services for physical, 
sexual, and substance abuse; services for reconciliation with families; 
education, including vocational and life-skills training; and access to legal 
aid. The Committee recommends the State Party to cooperate and 
coordinate its efforts with civil society in this regard." (Para 55) 
Peru= i ( wt . 


"The Committee is concerned at the serious situation of children who, in 

view of increasing poverty and misery as well as of situations of 

abandonment or violence within the family, are forced to live and work in 

the streets, even at an early stage of their lives. For these reasons children 

a ao victims of different forms of exploitation and abuse." 
a = 


Colombia*? 


"The Committee expresses its grave concern over the life-threatening 
situation faced by an alarming number of children in Colombia, particularly 
those who, in order to survive, are working and/or living on the streets. 
Many of those children are subject to arbitrary arrest and torture and other 
inhuman or degradation treatment by authorities. They are also subject to 


coercion, disappearance, trafficking an ie < 
(Para 7) g and murder by criminal groups. 


oo eeEEeSSSSSSSSSSSe 
°1 CRO/C/15/Add.115.50. 


2 CRC/C/15/Add. 8. 
3 CRO/C/15/Add.15. 


General Comments and Recommendations made by the Committee on 
the Rights of the Child for Displaced Children 


Philippines* 


The Committee on the Rights of the Child has expressed deep concern 
about the situation of internally displaced persons and has observed with 
regard to the Philippines that the large and growing number of children 
who, owing to, inter alia, rural exodus, are forced to live and/or work in 
the streets, are deprived of their fundamental rights and exposed to 
various forms of exploitation 


Sri Lanka” 


In Sri Lanka, the Committee has noted the apparent persistence of 
discriminatory attitudes directed towards, inter alia, displaced children 
and children affected by armed conflicts. It has expressed concern, in 
particular, about the access of these children to education and health 
services. 


Afghanistan°® 


The Special Rapporteur on Afghanistan noted that all the displaced 
persons and returnees he interviewed during his recent missions were 
suffering from separation and loss of contact with family members. 


54 CRC/C/15/Add.29. 
55 CRC/C/15/Add.40. 
% CRC/C/15/Add.40. 
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DECLARATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights (1948)°” 


Article 25 (1) 


Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and the right to security in 
the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 


Article 25 (2) 

Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child (1959)°° 


Principle 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He shall be entitled to 
grow and develop in health; to this end special care and protection shall 
be provided to him and his mother, including adequate pre-natal and 
post-natal care. The child shall have the right to adequate nutrition, 
housing, recreation and medical service 


Declaration on Social Progress and Development 
(1969)°? 


Part Il 


Social progress and development shall aim at the continuous raising of the 
material and spiritual standards of living of all members of society, with 
respect for and in compliance with human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, through the attainment of the following goals: 


Article 10 (f) 


The provision for all, particularly persons in low income groups and large 
families, of adequate housing and community services . 


= Excerpt From the Secretaly General's Report. Commission o : SE Ne aE 
. n Human Rights F 
E/CN.4/1996/42. Human Rights and Mass Exodus. Ray Secand Sie 
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Vancouver Declaration on Human Settlement 
(1976)® 


Section Ill (8) 


Adequate shelter and services are a basic human right which places an 
obligation on Governments to ensure their attainment to all people, 
beginning with direct assistance to the least advantaged through guided 
programmes of self-help and community action. Government should 
endeavour to remove all impediments hindering attainment of these 
goals. Of special importance is the elimination of social and racial 
segregation, inter alia, through the creation of better balanced 
communities, which blend different social groups, occupation, 
occupations, housing and amenities. 


Chapter II.A (3) 


The ideologies of States are reflected in their human settlement policies. 
These being powerful instruments for change, they must not be used to 
dispossess people from their homes or land or to entrench privilege and 
exploitation. The human settlement policies must be in conformity with 
the declaration of principles and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


Declaration on the Right to Development (1986)°' 
Article 8 (1) 


States should undertake, at the national level, all necessary measures for 
the realisation of the right to development and shall ensure, inter alia, 
equality of opportunity for all in their access to basic resources, 
education, health services, food, housing, employment and the fair 
distribution of income. Effective measures should be undertaken to 
ensure that women have an active role in the development process. 
Appropriate economic and social reforms should be carried out with the 
view to eradicating all social injustices. 


o Vancouver Declaration on Human Settlements, Adopted by United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements in 1976. ae 

61 Declaration on the Right to Development, Adopted by United Nations General Assembly in 
resolution 41/128 on 4 December 1986.Assembly in resolution 2542 (XXIV) on 11 December 1969. 


Vienna Declaration and Programme of Action 
(1993)° 
Part Il Paragraph19 bis 


The World Conference on Human Rights calls upon States to refrain from 
any unilateral measure not in accordance with international law and the 
Charter of the United Nations that creates obstacles to trade relations 
among States and impedes the full realisation of the human rights set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and international 
human rights instruments, in particular the rights of everyone to a 
standard of living adequate for their health and well-being, including 
food and medical care, housing and the necessary social services. The 
World Conference on Human Rights affirms that food should not be used 
as a tool for political pressure. 


Istanbul Declaration on Human Settlements (1996)®? 
Paragraph 8 


We reaffirm our commitment to the full and progressive realisation of the 
right to adequate housing as provided for in international instruments. 
To that end, we shall seek the active participation of our public, private 
and non-governmental partners at all levels to ensure legal security of 
tenure, protection from discrimination and equal access to affordable, 
adequate housing for all persons and their families. 


Paragraph 15 


This Conference in Istanbul marks a new era of cooperation, an era of a 
culture of solidarity. As we move into the twenty-first century, we offer a 
positive vision of sustainable human settlements, a sense of hope for our 
common future and an exhortation to join a truly worthwhile and 
engaging challenge, that of building together a world where everyone 
can live in a safe home with the promise of a decent life of dignity, good 
health, safety, happiness and hope. 


62 Excerpt From the Secretary General's Re ort missi ey 
port. Commission on Human Rights Fifty j 
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Habitat Agenda (Istanbul plus 5) 
Declaration on Cities and Other Human 
Settlements in the New Millennium®™ 


Renew and reaffirm our commitments in the Habitat Agenda concerning 
adequate shelter for all, sustainable human settlements, enablement and 
participation, gender equality, financing shelter and human settlements, 
international cooperation, and assessing progress (Para 6A) 


Also take note with satisfaction of the growing awareness of the need to 
address in an integrated manner poverty, homelessness, unemployment, 
lack of basic services, exclusion of women and of children and 
marginalised groups, including indigenous communities and social 
fragmentation in order to achieve better, more liveable and inclusive 
human settlements world wide....(Para 9B) 


Acknowledge the gaps in shelter and urban policies that have limited the 
opportunities for participation and partnership and made it difficult to 
convert best practices into good policies...(Para 20C) 


Reaffirm that the family is the basic unit of society and as such should be 
strengthened. It is entitled to receive comprehensive protection and 
support. In different cultural, political and social systems various forms of 
family exist...the rights, capabilities and responsibilities of family 
members must be respected....society should facilitate, as appropriate, all 
necessary conditions for its integration, reunification, preservation, 
improvement, and protection within adequate shelter, and with access to 
basic services and a sustainable livelihood. (Para 29D) 


Resolve in the framework inter alia of a poverty eradication strategy to 
encourage social and economic policies that are designed to meet the 
housing needs of the families and their individual members, with 
particular attention to the care of children. (Para 30D) 


Also resolve to promote changes in attitudes, structures, policies, laws 
and other practices relating to gender in order to eliminate all obstacles 
to human dignity and equality in family and society and to promote full 
and equal participation of women and men, inter alia, in the formulation, 
implementation and follow up of public policies and programmes. 
(Para 31D) 


Commit ourselves to the goal of gender equality in human settlements 
development and we resolve to promote gender equality and the 
empowerment of women as effective ways to combat poverty and to 
stimulate the development of human settlements planning and decision 


making. (Para 43D) 


* Habitat Agenda (Istanbul plus 5). Declaration on Cities and Other Human Settlements in the New 
Millennium. New York. General Assembly Resolution S-25/2. annex. 


International Labour Organisation 
Recommendation No.115 concerning Worker's 


Housing (1961) 


International Labour Organisation Recommendation No.115 concerning 
Worker's Housing, adopted at the forty-fifth session of the ILO Governing 
Body on 7 June 1961. This has indirect implications on the right to 
housing of children, as children of the workers or as children living in the 


larger society. 
Section Il (Objectives of National Housing Policy) 


It should be an objective of National Housing Policy to promote, within 
the framework of general housing policy, the construction of housing and 
related community facilities with a view to ensuring that adequate and 
decent housing accommodation and a suitable living environment are 
made available to all workers and their families. A degree of priority 
should be accorded to those whose needs are most urgent. (Para 2) 


Section Ill (Responsibility of Public Authorities) 


The responsibilities of the central body should include formulating 
workers' housing programmes, such programmes to include measures for 
slum clearance and the re-housing of occupiers of slum dwellings. 
(Para 8.2) 


Section VI (Housing Standards) 


As a general principle, the competent authority should, in order to ensure 
structural safety and reasonable levels of decency, hygiene and comfort, 
establish minimum housing standards in the light of local conditions and 
take appropriate measures to enforce these standards. (Para 19) 


Suggestions Concerning Methods of Application 


The competent authorities should give special attention to the particular 
problem of housing migrant workers and, where appropriate, their 
families, with a view to achieving as rapidly as possible equality of 
treatment between migrant workers and national workers in this respect. 
(Section |. Para 5) 


6 x = : rr ay Ge st teks, ee sj : Rs Ser ers 
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Agenda 21 (UNCED, 1992)° 
Chapter 7.6 


Access to safe and healthy shelter is essential to a person's physical, 
psychological, social and economic well-being and should be a 
fundamental part of national and international action. The right to 
adequate housing as a basic human right is enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. Despite this, it is estimated that at 
the present time, at least one billion people do not have access to safe 
and healthy shelter and that if appropriate action is not taken, this 
number will increase dramatically by the end of the century and beyond. 


Chapter 7.9 (b) 


All countries should adopt and/or strengthen national shelter strategies, 
with targets based, as appropriate, on the principles and 
recommendations contained in the Global Strategy for Shelter to the 
Year 2000. People should be protected by law against unfair eviction 
from their homes or land. 


Chapter 7.9 (c) 


All countries should, as appropriate, support the shelter efforts of the 
urban and the rural poor, the unemployed and the no-income group by 
adopting and/or adapting existing codes and regulations, to facilitate 
their access to land, finance and low-cost building materials and by 
actively promoting the regularisation and upgrading of informal 
settlements and urban slums as an expedient measure and pragmatic 
solution to the urban shelter deficit. 


Chapter 7.30 (f) 


All countries should consider developing national land-resource 
management plans to guide land-resource development and utilisation 
and, to that end, should...establish appropriate forms of land tenure that 
provide security of tenure for all land users, especially indigenous people, 
women, local communities, the low-income urban dwellers and the rural 


poor. 


% Agenda 21, Adopted at the United Nations World Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in June 1992. 


Habitat Agenda (1996)°’ 


Paragraph 3 


As to the first theme, a large segment of the world's population lacks 
shelter and sanitation, particularly in developing countries. We recognise 
that access to safe and healthy shelter and basic services is essential to a 
person's physical, psychological, social and economic well-being and 
should be a fundamental part of our urgent actions for the more than 
one billion people without decent living conditions. Our objective is to 
achieve adequate shelter for all, especially the deprived urban and rural 
poor, through an enabling approach to the development and 
improvement of shelter that is environmentally sound. 


Paragraph 27 


Equitable human settlements are those in which all people, without 
discrimination of any kind as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status, have equal access to housing, infrastructure, health services, 
adequate food and water, education and open spaces. In addition, such 
human settlements provide equal opportunity for a productive and freely 
chosen livelihood; equal access to economic resources, including the right 
to inheritance, the ownership of land and other property, credit, natural 
resources and appropriate technologies; equal opportunity for personal, 
spiritual, religious, cultural and social development; equal opportunity 
for participation in public decision-making; equal rights and obligations 
with regard to the conservation and use of natural and cultural resources; 
and equal access to mechanisms to ensure that rights are not violated. 
The empowerment of women and their full participation on the basis of 
equality in all spheres of society, whether rural or urban, are fundamental 
to sustainable human settlements development. 


Paragraph 39 


We reaffirm our commitment to the full and progressive realisation of the 
right to adequate housing, as provided for in international instruments. 
In this context, we recognise an obligation by Governments to enable 
people to obtain shelter and to protect and improve dwellings and 
neighbourhoods. We commit ourselves to the goal of improving living 
and working conditions on an equitable and sustainable basis, so that 
everyone will have adequate shelter that is healthy, safe, secure, 
accessible and affordable and that includes basic services, facilities and 
amenities, and will enjoy freedom from discrimination in housing and 
legal security of tenure. We shall implement and promote this objective 
in a manner fully consistent with human rights standards. 


°7 Habitat Agenda, Adopted by the second United Nations Cor zy ag arr Saaa ~ 
‘ : onference on Human Settlements 
(Habitat II) at Istanbul on 14 June 1996.A/CONF.147/18. ettiemen 


Paragraph 40 


We further commit ourselves to the objectives of: ... (b) Providing legal 
security of tenure and equal access to land to all people, including 
women and those living in poverty; and undertaking legislative and 
administrative reforms to give women full and equal access to economic 
resources, including the right to inheritance and to ownership of land 
and other property, credit, natural resources and appropriate 
technologies; ...(d) Ensuring transparent, comprehensive and accessible 
systems in transferring land rights and legal security of tenure; ...(j) 
Eradicating and ensuring legal protection from discrimination in access to 
shelter and basic services, without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status; similar protection should be 
ensured against discrimination on the grounds of disability or age; ...(I) 
Promoting shelter and supporting basic services and facilities for 
education and health for the homeless, displaced persons, indigenous 
people, women and children who are survivors of family violence, persons 
with disabilities, older persons, victims of natural and man-made disasters 
and people belonging to vulnerable and disadvantaged groups, including 
temporary shelter and basic services for refugees. 


Paragraph 46 


We commit ourselves to the goal of gender equality in human 
settlements Development. We further commit ourselves to: 
(a) Integrating gender perspectives in human settlements related 
legislation, policies, programmes and projects through the application of 
gender-sensitive analysis. 


Adequate housing as a component of the right to 
an adequate standard of living” 


Calls upon all States to give full effect to housing rights, including 
through domestic development policies at the appropriate level of 
government and with international assistance and cooperation, giving 
particular attention to the individuals, most often women and children, 
and communities living in extreme poverty, and to security of tenure. It 
urges the States parties to ensure all persons housing rights without 
distinction of any kind, such as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status and to counter social exclusion and marginalisation of 
people who suffer from discrimination on multiple grounds, in particular 
by ensuring non-discriminatory access to adequate housing for 
indigenous people and persons belonging to minorities. (10 a) 


@ E/CN.A/RES/2001/28, 20 April 2001 Adopted by Commission on Human Rights. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Resolution 1994/8 on Children and the Right to 
Adequate Housing,” 


Through this resolution the Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities has requested the Committee 
on the Rights of the Child to give special attention to the issue of the 
housing rights of children and their families when examining the States 
Parties report and to consider developing appropriate indicators to assess 
the state of children's housing. The Resolution has also urged the 
International Financial Institutions, particularly the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund to take fully into account the Human Rights 
implications for children of their policies, in particular structural 
adjustment Programmes and the funding of large scale development 
projects. 


Global Strategy for Shelter to the Year 2000 
(1998)7° 


Point 13 


The right to adequate housing is universally recognised by the community 
of nations...All nations without exception, have some form of obligation 
in the shelter sector, as exemplified by their creation of ministries or 
housing agencies, by their allocation of funds to the housing sector, and 
by their policies, programmes and projects. All citizens of all States, poor 
as they may be, have a right to expect their Governments to be concerned 
about their shelter needs, and to accept a fundamental obligation to 
protect and improve houses and neighbourhoods, rather than damage or 
destroy them. 


68 Adopted unanimously on 19 August 1994 by the Sub-Commission on Pra ion of Discrim ) 
gust 1994 by the Sub-Commissio i iscriminati 
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INTERNATIONAL LEGAL INSTRUMENTS 
AVAILABLE FOR ESPECIALLY 
VULNERABLE GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


As mentioned earlier, there are some children who are more vulnerable 
than others because of their socio- economic situation, ethnicity, location 
or even gender. In this section, an attempt has been able to classify the 
international legal resources according to the category of children so that 
all the legal instruments are available to the user in a consolidated form 
for easy use. As a result the user of this handbook may find that some of 
legal instruments are repeated more than once. 


CHILDREN FACING DISCRIMINATION BASED ON 
RACE, COLOUR OR NATIONAL OR ETHNIC ORIGIN 


International Convention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Racial Discrimination”' 


Article 5(e) (iii) 


In compliance with the fundamental obligations laid down in article 2 of 
this Convention States Parties undertake to prohibit and to eliminate 
racial discrimination in all its forms and to guarantee the right of 
everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, or national or ethnic 
Origin, to equality before the law, notably in the enjoyment of the 
following rights: 


(e) Economic, Social and Cultural right in particular: 


(iii) The Right to Housing 


General Comment 7. (Sixteenth session. 1997) 
adopted by the Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural rights.’2 | 


Women, children, youth, older persons, indigenous people, ethnic and 
other minorities, and other vulnerable individuals and groups all suffer 
disproportionately from the practice of forced eviction. .... The non- 
discrimination provisions of articles 2.2 and 3 of the Covenant impose an 
additional obligation upon governments to ensure that no forms of 
discrimination is involved (Para 11). 


si Adopted and opened for signature and ratification by General Assembly resolution 2106 A (XX) of 
December1965. Entry into force: 4 January1969.in accordance with Article 19. 
72 The right to adequate housing (Article 11(1). CESR) General Comment 7. E/C.12/1997/4. 97. 


GIRL CHILD 
International Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women (1979)”? 


Article 14.2 


States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to eliminate 
discrimination against women in rural areas in order to ensure, on a basis 
of equality of men and women, that they participate in and benefit from 
rural development and, in particular, shall ensure to such women the 
right ... (h) to enjoy adequate living conditions, particularly in relation to 
housing, sanitation, electricity and water supply, transport and 
communications. 


General Comment No. 4 (sixth Session, 1991) 
adopted by the Committee on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights”4 


The right to adequate housing applies to everyone. While the reference 
to "himself and his family" reflects assumptions as to gender roles and 
economic activity patterns commonly accepted in 1966 when the 
Covenant was adopted, the phrase cannot be read today as implying any 
limitations upon the applicability of the right to individuals or to female- 
headed households or other such groups. Thus, the concept of “family” 
must be understood in a wide sense. Further, individuals, as well as 
families, are entitled to adequate housing regardless of age, economic 
status, groups or other affiliation or status and other such factors. In 
particular enjoyment of this right must, in accordance with article 2 (2) of 
the Covenant, not be subject to any form of discrimination. (Para 6) 


STREET CHILDREN 
Resolutions on the Plight of Street Children, 199375 


The resolution recognises that all children have the right to health, 
shelter, education, to an adequate standard of living, and to freedom 
from violence and harassment. It also urges the governments to actively 
seek comprehensive solution to tackle the problem of street children and 
to take measures to restore their full participation in society, and to 
provide, inter alia, adequate nutrition, shelter, health care and education. 


73 International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 70 United Nations Global Strategy for Shelter to 
the Year 2000 Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly in resolution 43/181 on 20 
December 1998. 

”* The right to adequate housing (Art 11 (1)): 13/12/91.CESR General comment 4 (GeneralComments). 


"i Resolutions 1993/L.102 on the plight of street children, Adopted unanimously on 8th March 1993 
by the Commission on Human Rights at its forty-ninth session. 


Resolution on the Plight of Street Children 199476 


The resolution urges the governments to continue actively to seek 
comprehensive solution to tackle the problem of street children and to 
take measures to restore their full participation in society, and to provide, 
inter alia, adequate nutrition, shelter, health care and education. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


International Convention on the Protection of the 
Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of 
their Families?” 


International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of all Migrant 
Workers and Members of their Families, adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly on 18 December 1990, will enter into force when at 
least 20 States have accepted it. State compliance with this Convention 
will be monitored by the Committee on the Protection of the Rights of All 
Migrant Workers and Members of their Families. 


Article 43.1 (d) 


Migrant workers shall enjoy equality of treatment with nationals of the 
State of employment in relation to... 


(d) Access to housing, including social housing schemes, and protection 
against exploitation in respect of rents. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Convention relating to the Status of Refugees 
(1951)78 


Article 21 


As regards housing, the Contracting States, in so far as the matter is 
regulated by laws or regulations or is subject to the control of public 
authorities, shall accord refugees lawfully staying in their territory, 
treatment as favourable as possible and, in any event, not less favourable 
than that accorded to aliens generally in the same circumstances. 


#6 Resolution 1 994/L.92 on the plight of street children, adopted unanimously on 4th March 1994 by 
the Commission on Human Rights at its fiftieth session. 


77 Resolution 45/158. 
78 Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 


in resolution 429(V) of 28 July 1951, entered into force on 22 April 1954. 


CHILDREN FACING EVICTION 
Resolution on Forced Evictions, 19937? 


The resolution reaffirmed that every woman, man and child has a right to 
a secure place to live in peace and dignity and recognised that the 
practice of forced eviction results in increased level of homelessness and 
in adequate housing and living condition. It also stated that forced 
eviction is a gross violation of human rights, in particularly the right to 
adequate housing. The resolution has urged Governments to confer legal 
security of tenure to all persons currently threatened with forced 
eviction. It has further recommended that due restitution, compensations 
and/or appropriate and sufficient alternative accommodation or land, 
consistent with their wishes or needs, to persons and communities which 
have been forcibly been evicted should be given after mutual satisfactory 
negotiations with affected persons or groups. 


Resolution on Forced Evictions, 1991°®° 


This is one of the most significant resolutions that mention the right to 
adequate housing. 


The resolution considers that every woman, man and child has the right 
to a secure place in which to live in peace and dignity. The 
Sub-Commission through the resolution has shown a concern on forced 
evictions that continue to be carried out in many states. It has 
emphasised that the ultimate responsibility for preventing the evictions 
rests with Governments. 


The resolution has drawn attention of the Commission on Human Rights 
to the fact that practice of forced evictions constitutes a gross violation 
of human rights, in particular the right to adequate housing. It has 
recommended to the Commission of Human Rights to take policy and 
legislative measures aimed at curtailing the practice of forced evictions 
including the conferral of legal security of tenure to those currently 
threatened with forced evictions, based upon effective consultation and 
negotiations with the affected person(s) and groups. It has further 
emphasised the importance of the provision of immediate, appropriate 
and sufficient compensation and/or alternative accommodation, 
consistent the wishes and needs of persons and communities forcibly or 
arbitrarily evicted following mutual satisfactory negotiations with 
affected person(s) or group(s). 


’? Resolution 1991/12 on Forced Evictions Adopted unani —— 
pted unanimously by the UN Sub- issi 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. in apenas 


8° Resolution 1993/77 on Forced Evictions Ado 
fur pted unanimously on 10th m 
Commission of Human Rights at its forty-ninth session. : a 


General Comment 7. (Sixteenth session. 1997) 


adopted by the committee on Economic, Social and 
_ Cultural rights.*' 


“Women, children, youth, older persons, indigenous people, ethnic and 

_ other minorities, and other vulnerable individuals and groups all suffer 
disproportionately in the practice of forced eviction..... The non- 

_ discrimination provisions of articles 2.2 and 3 of the Covenant impose an 
additional obligation upon governments to ensure that no forms of 
discrimination is involved". (Para11). 


PHYSCIALLY OR MENTALLY CHALLANGED CHILDREN 


Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons 
= (1975)* 


Article 9 


Disabled persons have the right to live with their families or with foster 
parents and to participate in all social, creative or recreational activities. 
No disabled person shall be subjected, as far as his or her residence is 
_ concerned, to differential treatment other than that required by his or 
her condition or by the improvement, which he or she may derive there 
from. If the stay of a disabled person in a specialised establishment is 
_ indispensable, the environment and living conditions therein shall be as 
close as possible to those of the normal life of a person of his or her age. 


a General Comment 7 (1997) The right to adequate housing: forced evictions (Article 11(1) of the 
j i i ights. 

International Covenant on Economic , Social and Cultural Rig 

# The Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons, proclaimed by General Assembly resolution 


3447 (XK) of 9 December 1975. 


SECTION Ill 
REACHING OUT 
TO THE 

UNITED NATIONS 
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Children’s Housing Rights and 
| the United Nations 


; In order to be able to use the UN system 
4 and the available international human 
rf rights instruments efficiently to strengthen oe z 
q ongoing efforts on children and oe 
rights, it is essential that we first get 


familiar with the operation of the UN, 


_ system and the existing legal instruments. 
Equipped with this knowledge, it wil be 
possible for us to. use these instrigent for 
advocating our cause to the international 
community, using the various platforms 
created by and existing in the UN system. 


- Simultaneously, the standards set by these 


_ instruments can be used to advocate for 


changes at the national level. 
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ANS 


A WINDOW TO THE UN SYSTEM... 


The United Nations was established on 24 October 1945 when 51 
countries committed to preserving peace through international 
cooperation and collective security. Today, nearly every nation in the 
world belongs to the UN: membership now totals 189 countries. 


The UN is central to the global efforts to solve problems that challenge 
humanity. Cooperating in this effort are more than 30 affiliated 
organisations, known together as the UN System. The UN and its family 
of affiliated organisations work in an integrated manner across the globe 
to promote respect for human rights, protect the environment, fight 
disease, foster development and reduce poverty. The UN agencies also 
define the standards for safe and efficient transport by air and sea, help 
improve telecommunications and enhance consumer protection, work to 
ensure respect for intellectual property rights and coordinate allocation 
of radio frequencies. The United Nations leads the international 
campaigns against drug trafficking and terrorism. Throughout the world, 
the UN and its agencies assist refugees and set up programmes to clear 
landmines, help improve the quality of drinking water and expand food 
production, make loans to developing countries and help stabilise 
financial markets. 


UN members are sovereign countries. The United Nations is not a world 
government, and it does not make laws. It does, however, provide the 
means to help resolve international conflict and formulate policies on 
matters affecting all of us. At the UN, all the Member States - large and 
small, rich and poor, with differing political views and social systems - 
have an equal voice and vote. 


THE UN SYSTEM 


The United Nations has six main organs. Five of them - the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and the Secretariat - are based at UN Headquarters in 
New York. The sixth, the International Court of Justice, is located at 
The Hague, the Netherlands. 


On becoming members of the United Nations, each country or nation is 
referred to as MEMBER STATE or STATE PARTY in the UN system. It accepts 
the obligations of the UN Charter, an international treaty that sets out 
basic principles of international relations. According to the Charter, the 
UN has the following purposes: 


QO) To maintain international peace and security 
QO) To develop friendly relations among nations 

Q To cooperate in solving international problems 
QO To promote respect for human rights, and 


QO To be a centre for harmonising the actions of nations. 
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United Nations Terminologies that we must know 
when we plan to use international instruments 


Ratification or accession is a legal act by which a country that has signed 
the treaty agrees to be legally bound by its provisions. 


i i 3 Signing a Convention /Covenant /Declaration commits the State in 
On principle with the Convention, but is not legally bound by it. 


Treaties are the international agreements amongst nations. These 
agreements can have different names such as: Agreements, Charters, 
Covenants or Conventions. Treaties are legally binding on those countries 
that have ratified or acceded to them. 


Treaty Bodies or Committees monitor the performances of the states that 
have ratified /signed it. The main purpose of treaty bodies is to collect 
and review country reports every five years of the states that are a party 
to the treaty. 


Declarations are a set of principles with moral persuasions and no legal 
binding. Some declarations like Universal Declaration of Human rights 
(UDHR 1948) is considered by many as customary international law and 
many of its provisions are incorporated in the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (ICESCR 1966) and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR 1966). 


Resolutions except for those adopted by the Security Council are not 
per se legally binding on Governments. The resolutions adopted by Inter- 
government UN bodies (such as the Commission on Human Rights), while 
lacking the legal force of treaties, are considered important normative 
standards of International Human Rights law and their strength and 
usefulness lies in the fact that they possess political legitimacy. Activists 
can use their government's support for a resolution as a political leverage 
in advocacy and lobbying on the same or similar issues. 


a * General Comments and General Recommendations are _ legal 

__ interpretations of specific treaty provisions. They are adopted by the 
treaty bodies. These texts are authoritative in nature as the only body 
that is authorized to monitor given treaties adopts them. 


Concluding Observations are adopted by the committees responsible for 
monitoring State Party compliance with treaties. They are country specific 
and are released after each review or examination of a country and are 
similar in nature to findings in the court of law. State parties are expected 
to address the Committees concerns and take up their recommendations 
between reporting periods. These are commonly used by the NGOs to 
pressure the States Parties into behaviour that complies with 


International Human Rights law by exposing non-compliance to the 
international community. 


USING THE UN SYSTEM TO ADVOCATE FOR 
CHILDREN’S RIGHT TO HOUSING 


All issues concerning children and housing must be taken up at the 
national as well as the international level. If the UN treaty bodies are 
convinced about the issue, it is possible for them to become a powerful 
resource for advocating - both at international forums and with the States 
Parties. 


International instruments can be used as an effective tool to ensure the 
issue of children and housing on the national agenda. Given here are 
some guidelines that we can use in order to activate the international 
resources to: 


CJ Pressurise governments to adhere to the international human rights 
principles 


QO) Pressurise governments to generate awareness and formulate sensitive 
policies and legislation on matters relating to children and housing. 


) Hold governments accountable for their legal obligations. 


QO) Provide and protect children’s rights that may not be recognised or 
protected in domestic law relating to housing. Remember - ratification of 
any of the international treaties implies recognition and protection of the 
rights contained therein. 


Q Lend legitimacy and visibility to campaigns aimed at changing local 
laws, customs and traditions. 


Q Internationalise your issue. By using international treaties in the 
‘struggle to promote, protect and enforce children’s right to housing, we 
can become part of the larger community struggling to achieve similar 
goals. 


Q Participate in the UN Treaty Bodies as well as other international legal 
bodies to ensure that they receive full and complete information and not 
just government-based information. 


International Treaties 


Treaties are international agreements amongst nations. These agreements 
can have different names such as Covenants or conventions, agreements 
and charters. Many of them relevant for advocating on children’s right to 
housing have been referred to in the earlier sections. 


Treaties are legally binding on those countries or States that have ratified 
or acceded to them. By ratifying any of the international treaties, a State 
Party agrees to the standards specified and has to create national 
mechanisms to implement those. Country-wise status of ratification of 
treaties specific to children and housing rights as on 2002 (Annexure 2). 


It is important to 
know whether your 
country has ratified / 
signed the treaties. 


The States Parties are 
expected to submit 
comprehensive reports 
to the Committees 


4 Most Committees have some mechanisms avai ’ _ 
perspective and experiences. a. 


individual’s right to housing by the state. 
4 Keep a track on when country reports 
the Committee meetings both in the lead up 
government's performance. You Gu abo nake o. 
respective Committees. Sar i 


All treaties have a separate Treaty Body (also referred to as Committees) 
to monitor the performances of the States that have ratified / signed it. 
The main purpose of a Committee is to collect and review country / state 
reports every five years from the states that are a party to the treaty. The 
States parties are expected to submit comprehensive reports to the 
Committees. 


Written submissions regarding violations of housing rights in a country 
can be in the form of: 


4 Drafting a Parallel Report that provides the committee with alternative 
information to that submitted by your government. These reports must 
be submitted according to guidelines for preparing a parallel report ( See 
Annexure 3). The parallel report holds more weight if it is jointly 
submitted by NGOs/CBOs. 


4 Fact sheets providing the committee with specific information on a 
particular issue. 


_] Each committee prepares a list of issues and additional questions to 


update the situation of the country. NGOs can also contribute in the 
content of these issues. 


THE CHILD IN SEARCH OF THE STATE 


Alternate Report to the India Country Report on the Implementation of 
the Right to Housing as enshrined in the Convention on the Right of 
the Child. 


oe 


| Complaint about an individual case 
* 2 
te, Committee on the Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination 
| (CERD) and the Human Rights Committee under International Convention 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) Optional Protocol, have procedures for 
“considering individual cornplaints regarding violations on right to 
| housing. The treaty bodies then take up these cases and pressurise the 
| fespective government against whom the complaint has been filed to take 
: ary action. 


2 ‘s for filing an individual complaint 


J The author and victim must be subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
| against which they are petitioning 


UO The complainant must be a victim of a human rights violation by the 
State. in the case that the victim may not represent himself, the 
plainant must be a close relative of the victim 


O The complainant must have exhausted all domestic remedies (to the 
extent that they are effective, available, and not unreasonably prolonged) 


Complaints should include the following: 


ve 
hae 
lie 


hes 


o Name, address and nationality of the victim (and author, if appropriate) 

- OD Justification for acting on behalf of the victim (if appropriate) 

. o identification of the state against which the complaint is being made 
O Steps taken to exhaust domestic remedies 


a A statement that no other international body is dealing with the same 
matter 


g A detailed description of any facts substantiating allegation, including 
relevant dates, etc. 


NGOs can also attend Committee Sessions in Geneva and can make oral 
statements at these forums. For example, NGOs can participate in the 
Session of the Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights in 
_ Geneva including making oral statements. The Committee sets aside the 
opening day of each session for this purpose. lf you do attend a 
‘Committee Session in Geneva during the review of your country, you can 
also speak one- on-one with Committee members to raise the issues of 


concern. 


Name of the Treaty or Convention 


International Convention on the Elimination of 
all forms of Racial Discrimination (1965) (ICERD) 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (1966) (ICESCR) 


International Convention on Civil and Political 
Rights (1966) (ICCPR) 


Convention on the Elimination of all forms of 
Discrimination against Women (1979) (CEDAW) 


Convention against Torture and other cruel, 
inhumane or degrading treatment or 
punishment (1984) 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 


————— 


Name of the Treaty Body 


Committee on the Elimination of all forms “ 
Racial Discrimination (CERD) } 


f 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural 


Rights (CESCR) 
The Human Rights Committee (HRC) 
; 


Committee on the Elimination of Discriminati 
against Women 


Committee Against Torture (CAT) 


; ea D 


Committee on the Rights of the Child (CRC) . 


UN Special Procedures 


Since 1979, special mechanisms have been created by the UN to examine 
specific country situations or themes from a human rights perspective. The 
UN Commission for Human Rights has appointed experts to study 
particular human rights issues. These experts now constitute the UN 
human rights mechanisms or mandates, or the system of special 
procedures. Currently there are 13 country specific mandates and 
24 thematic mandates covering a wide range of civil, political, economic, 
cultural and social rights. 


Some of the mechanisms can also receive individual cases i.e. they will act 
on complaints received from individuals, NGOs, governmental 
organisations and other UN institutions or offices. (A list of mandates 
covered till 2001 is given in Annexure 6. This is particularly useful for 
individuals interested in knowing about the other themes that are taken 
up by the Special Procedures) 


Specific issues concerning children and housing can be taken up through 
the Special Rapporteurs, Special Representatives or Independent Experts: 


As part of their thematic and country mandate, Special Rapporteurs 
Special Representatives or Independent Experts have the mandate to 
make country visits, gather relevant information, communicate with 
governments of States Parties in the form of appeals or letters if they are 
able to gather any credible information, write the annual report to the 
Commission, and participate in annual meetings. 


Special Rapporteurs 


Oi Special Rapporteur on the Sale of children, Child Prostitution and Child 
Pornography (1990) 


» QO Special Rapporteur on Ri 


ght to Education (1998) ae 


QA Special Rapporteur on the Right to Adequate Housing was appointed 
in the year 2000 by the UN Commission on Human Rights Resolution 
2000/9 for a period of three years. His mandate is to focus on adequate 
housing as: 


*« Acomponent of the right to an adequate standard of living as reflected 
in Article 25 


¢ Paragraph 3, of the Convention on the Rights of the Child and the Right 
to Non-discrimination as reflected in Article 14 


¢ Paragraph 2H, of the Convention on the Elimination of all forms of 
Discrimination against Women 


_ © Article 5(e) of the International Convention on the Elimination of all 
_ forms of Racial Discrimination. 


The Representatives of the Children’s Forum of Bhutanese Refugees 
living in the camps in Jhapa have written a letter to the Special 


Rapporteur on Housing. 


"We are the children in the seven camps and form more than 
40 per cent of the Bhutanese refugee population in the seven 
UNHCR camps. We are not happy to stay in refugee camps 
where our basic rights like our social, economic and cultural 
rights as children are not sufficient and we are very worried — 
with our uncertain future. We want your help...." 
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While the Special Rapporteur is appointed by the Commission on 
Human Rights, the Special Representative is appointed by the UN 
Secretary-General. 


i 


ae 
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Specia 


Special Representatives and Independent Experts. 


QO Special Representative of the Secretary General on Children and Armed 
Conflict (1996) — The Speciai Representative’s main function is to raise 
awareness on the plight of children affected by armed conflict. The 
Representative serves as an advocate for children in armed conflict 
situations and mobilises for concrete action to protect their rights and 
well-being. In the past, the representative has taken the lead in efforts to 
combine normative, political and humanitarian strategies to promote 
prevention, protection and rehabilitation for the benefit of children. 


O Special Representative on Internally Displaced Persons (1992) - is 
mandated to raise awareness of the plight of the internally displaced, and 
stimulate effective action to address the problem they face. The Special 
Rapporteur has adopted the following working definition of the 
internally displaced: 


"Persons who have been forced or obliged to leave their homes or places 
of habitual residence, in particular as a result of, or to avoid the effect of 
armed conflict, situation of generalised violations of human rights or 
natural or man made disasters, and who have not crossed an 
internationally recognised state borders" 


QO Independent Expert on the effects of structural adjustment policies and 
Foreign debt (2000) - is mandated to prepare an annual report to the 
Commission paying particular attention to the following: 


- The effect of foreign debt and the policies adopted to face ‘hem on full 
enjoyment of all human rights in developing countries 


~ Measures taken by the governments, the private sector and international 
financial institutions to alleviate such effects in developing countries, 
especially the poorest and heavily indebted countries 


s 


- New developments, actions and initiatives being taken by international 
financial institutions, other UN bodies and inter - governmental 


Organisations with respect to structural adjustment policies and human 
rights. 


This mechanism does not take individual cases. 


These mechanisms sometimes / often take up particular cases such as 
forced evictions and carry out missions in countries.The relevant 
mechanism should be kept informed about the conditions of children and 
housing rights in the country. Such information can help the Rapporteur 
in gaining insights into the situation of a country and may be included in 
his / her annual report presented at the UN General Assembly. 


Consultative status at the UN for Non- 
aovernmental Organisations (NGOs) 


Some NGOs have been given consultative status at the UN. For this NGOs 
have to receive an Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) status with the 
UN. This allows them to attend the Commission on Human Rights and the 
Sub-Commission on the Promotion and Protection of Human Rights. These 
bodies can be used to raise international attention and awareness on 
country specific or thematic issues of concern. You can as an NGO, apply 
for this status or in the interim, state your case through the NGOs that 
have consultative status. (see page no. 74 for addresses and contacts) 


: 


a 
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Scope for NGO intervention at the UN charter 
based bodies 

1. General Assembly - No direct NGO intervention 

2.Security Council— No direct NGO intervention 

3. Economic and Social Council — NGOs with Consultative Status may 
participate 

4. Commissions and Sub-Commissions — 

Under Resolution 1503: 


Q Confidential Procedures 


Q Communications alleging "a consistent pattern of gross and reliably 
attested violations of human rights" considered 


Q Written communications may be submitted by NGOs with first hand 
knowledge 


Q Most effective: brief but comprehensive communications indicating the 
scope of violations and providing details of several individual cases 


Q Authors of complaints are not notified as to what action if any is taken 
Under Resolution 1296: 

Q) Public procedure 

CQ Communication must be relevant to Agenda items 


Q) Oral presentations and / or written submissions may be made by NGOs 
with special consultative status (subject to time and length restrictions) 


Under Thematic Mechanisms 


GQ Any NGO may correspond with working groups and Special 
Rapporteurs 


() Better suited to deal with individual cases 
Basic Requirments for Oral Interventions 
Q Consultative status with ECOSOC required* 


C) Representative delivering speech has to be accredited with the NGO 
liaison officer in Geneva** 


UI NGO needs to sign up in advance on speakers list for specific agenda 
item 


U Time limit : Generally 5-10 minutes under the main agenda items 
(* and ** see page no. 74 for addresses and contacts) 


Resolutions 


Resolutions except for those adopted by the Security Council are not 
per se legally binding on Governments. The resolutions adopted by the 
inter- governmental UN bodies (such as the Commission on Human Rights), 
while lacking the legal force of treaties, are considered important 
normative standards of International Human Rights law and their strength 
and usefulness lies in the fact that they possess political legitimacy. 
Activists can use their government's support for a resolution as a political 
leverage for advocacy and lobbying. 


Some resolutions adopted by the UN Sub-Commission on the Protection 
and Promotion of Human Rights are not legally binding. They can however 
be used as authoritative texts providing further insights into and 
understanding of human rights. Sub-Commissions can also be used to 
encourage other bodies within the UN human rights system to address the 
same or related issues. 


The right to adequate housing and the recognition that it is violated as 
well has gained support in some significant resolutions of the United 
Nations General Assembly, United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
and the Sub-Commission on Protection and Promotion of Human Rights 
(earlier named Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination of 
Minorities) as well as Nations Commission on Human Settlements. 


The resolutions show an increasing interest of the United Nations Human 
Rights bodies in the issues related to the right to adequate housing. 


SUMMING UP 


This manual has attempted to compile the available existing international 
instruments for use of those concerned with children’s housing rights. We 
hope that the information given will help readers and they will take this 
crucial issue forward by using these instruments at the national level. The 
impact will be increased if: 


QO Lawyers and advocates refer to Treaties, General Comments/ 
Recommendations and Resolutions in any legal initiatives aimed at 
securing children’s housing rights. 


Q The instruments are used to inform the drafting of new laws/policies, 
reform of existing laws/policies or the redrafting of constitutions. 


Q The documents are brought to the attention of the national and local 
government in particular, government ministries concerned with housing, 
children, urban/rural affairs, planning and the environment. 


Q The individuals/groups disseminate the information to the communities 
and people with whom they work with the view to inform them about the 
contents of the various documents and how they relate to their lives. 


WHOM CAN YOU CONTACT AT THE UN FOR MORE 
INFORMATION? 


NGO LIAISON OFFICER IN GENEVA 
Room No 176-2 

Palais des Nations 

CH-1211 Geneva 10 
SWITZERLAND 

Tel: 41 22 9172127 

Fax: 4122 9170583 


APPLICATION FOR CONSULTATIVE STATUS 
Ms. Hanifa Mezoui 

NGO section/DESA 

1 UN Plaza -—Room DC1-1480 

United Nations 

New York, NY 10017 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Tel: +1-(212) 963 4842 

Fax: +1-(212) 963 9248 

Website: www.un.org/esa/coordination/ngo/ 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS TO TREATY BODIES 
[Name of the Treaty Body] 

C/o. OHCHR- UNOG 

1211 Geneva 10 

SWITZERLAND 

Fax: (41-22) 9179022 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS TO THEMATIC MECHANISMS 
The Special Rapporteur/Working Group on 

[Name of the Thematic Mechanism] 

C/o Office of the UN High Commission for Human Rights 
United Nations Office 

1211 Geneva 10 

SWITZERLAND 

Web site: http://www.unhchr.ch 


Commission on Human Rights: 

Special Rapporteur on the right to adequate housing 
Mr. Miloon Kothari 

B-28 Nizamuddin East 

New Delhi-110013 

India 


Mr. Rio Hada 


Assistant to the Special Rapporteur on the right to adequate housing 
Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 

UNOG-OHCHR 

CH-1211Geneva 10 

Switzerland 

Telephone No 41229179408, 41229179010 

E-mail: rhada.hchr@unog.ch 
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ANNEXURE 1 
HOW THE UN WORKS 


The United Nations has six main organs. Five of them - the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and the Secretariat - are based at UN Headquarters in 
New York. The sixth, the International Court of Justice, is located at 
The Hague, the Netherlands. 


The General Assembly - All UN Member States are represented in the 
General Assembly - a kind of parliament of nations, which meets to 
consider the world's most pressing problems. Each Member State has one 
vote. Decisions on "important matters," such as international peace and 
security, admitting new members, the UN budget and the budget for 
peacekeeping, are decided by two-thirds majority. Other matters are 
decided by simple majority. In recent years, a special effort has been made 
to reach decisions through consensus, rather than by taking a formal vote. 


At its 2000/2001 session, the Assembly is considering more than 170 
different topics, including globalisation, nuclear disarmament, 
development, and protection of the environment and consolidation of 
new democracies. The Assembly cannot force action by any State, but its 
recommendations are an important indication of world opinion and 
represent the moral authority of the community of nations. 


The Assembly holds its annual regular session from September to 
December. When necessary, it may resume its session, or hold a special or 
emergency session on subjects of particular concern. When the Assembly 
is not meeting, its work is carried out by its six main committees, other 
subsidiary bodies and the UN Secretariat. 


The Security Council - The UN Charter gives the Security Council primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and security. The 
Council may convene at any time, day or night, whenever peace is 
threatened. Under the Charter, all Member States are obligated to carry 
out the Council's decisions. 


There are 15 Council members. Five of these - China, France, the Russian 
Federation, the United Kingdom and the United States - are permanent 
members. The other 10 are elected by the General Assembly for two-year 
terms. Member States have discussed making changes in Council 
membership to reflect today's political and economic realities. 


Decisions of the Council require nine yes votes. Except in votes on 
procedural questions, a decision cannot be taken if there is a no vote, or 
veto, by a permanent member. 


When the Council considers a threat to international peace, it first 
explores ways to settle the dispute peacefully. It may suggest principles for 
a settlement or undertake mediation. In the event of fighting, the Council 


tries to secure a ceasefire. It may send a peacekeeping mission to help the 
parties maintain the truce and to keep opposing forces apart. 


The Council can take measures to enforce its decisions. It can impose 
economic sanctions or order an arms embargo. On rare occasions, the 
Council has authorised Member States to use "all necessary means," 
including collective military action, to see that its decisions are carried out. 


The Council also makes recommendations to the General Assembly on the 


appointment of a new Secretary-General and on the admission of new 
Members to the UN. 


The Economic and Social Council - The Economic and Social Council, under 
the overall authority of the General Assembly, coordinates the economic 
and social work of the United Nations and the UN family. As the central 
forum for discussing international economic and social issues and for 
formulating policy recommendations, the Council plays a key role in 
fostering international cooperation for development. It also consults with 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs), thereby maintaining a vital link 
between the United Nations and the civil society. 


The Council has 54 members, elected by the General Assembly for three- 
year terms. It meets throughout the year and holds a major session in July, 
during which a special meeting of Ministers discusses major economic and 
social issues. Beginning in 1998, the Council expanded its discussions to 
include humanitarian themes. 


The Council's subsidiary bodies meet regularly and report back to it. The 
Commission on Human Rights, for example, monitors the observance of 
human rights throughout the world. Other bodies focus on such issues as 
social development, the status of women, crime prevention, narcotic drugs 
and environmental protection. Five regional commissions promote 
economic development and strengthened economic relations in their 
respective regions. 


The Trusteeship Council - The Trusteeship Council was established to 
provide international supervision for 11 Trust Territories administered by 7 
Member States and ensure that adequate steps were taken to prepare the 
Territories for self-government or independence. By 1994, all Trust 
Territories had attained self-government or independence, either as 
separate States or by joining neighbouring independent countries. The 
last to do so was the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Palau), 
administered by the United States, which became the 185th Member 


State. 
Its work completed, the Trusteeship Council now consists only of the five 


permanent members of the Security Council. It has amended its rules of 
procedure to allow it to meet as and when occasion requires. 


The International Court of Justice - The International Court of Justice, also 
known as the World Court, is the main judicial organ of the UN. Consisting 
of 15 judges elected by the General Assembly and the Security Council, the 


Court decides disputes between 


Consisting of 15 judges elected by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, the Court decides disputes between countries. Participation by 
States in a proceeding is voluntary, but if a State agrees to participate, it 
is obligated to comply with the Court's decision. The Court also provides 
advisory opinions to the General Assembly and the Security Council upon 


request. 


The Secretariat - The Secretariat carries out the substantive and 
administrative work of the United Nations as directed by the General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the other organs. At its head is the 
Secretary-General, who provides overall administrative guidance. 


The Secretariat consists of departments and offices with a total staff of 
about 8,900 under the regular budget, drawn from some 160 countries. 
Duty stations include UN Headquarters in New York as well as UN offices 
in Geneva, Vienna and Nairobi. 


The UN system 


The International Monetary Fund, the World Bank group and twelve other 
independent organisations known as “specialised agencies" are linked to 
the UN through cooperative agreements. These agencies, among them the 
World Health Organisation and the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation, are autonomous bodies created by inter-governmental 
agreement. They have wide-ranging international responsibilities in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related fields. Some of 
them, like the International Labour Organisation and the Universal Postal 
Union, are older than the UN itself. 


In addition, a number of UN offices, programmes and funds — such as the 
Office of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the UN 
Development Programme (UNDP) and the UN Children's Fund (UNICEF) - 


work to improve the economic and social condition of people around the 
world. 


Many other UN programmes work for development, in partnership with 
governments and NGOs. The World Food Programme (WFP) is the world's 
largest international food aid organization for both emergency relief and 
development. The UN Population Fund (UNFPA) is the largest 
international provider of population assistance. The UN Environment 
Programme (UNEP) works to encourage sound environmental practices 
everywhere, and the UN Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat) assists 
people living in health-threatening housing conditions. 


The UN programmes and funds work under the authority of the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council to carry out the UN's 


economic and social mandate. To enhance overall cooperation, the 
Secretary-General in 1997 set up the UN Development Group, comprising 
the UN operational programmes and funds. 
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LIST OF COUNTRIES THAT ARE STATES PARTIES TO THE SELECTED 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS INSTRUMENTS 
AS ON 15 MARCH 2002. 
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ANNEXURE 3 


THE CRC COMMITTEE® 


QO 10 experts who monitor the implementation of the CRC (doctors, 
lawyers, social scientists etc.) 


Q Elected in their individual capacities through secret ballot, nominated 
by their Governments 


Q Elections every two years where half the Committee is elected for a 
four year period. A Chairperson, 3 Vice-Chairpersons and a Rapporteur 
for a two year term. 


Role of the Committee 


Q Attempts to provide a holistic approach to child Rights 
Q Monitors the responsibility of the States Parties to their obligations 
under the CRC 


Q Represent children of the world who have no voices of their own 
O Make the Convention work in the spirit of dialogue 
Q Seeks the participation of children 

Functioning of the Committee 


O Meet twice a year in Geneva for 2 weeks to examine State Parties 
reports 


QO) Some members assemble for an extra pre sessional week to prepare for 
the forth-coming session. 


Q) The pre sessional working group also invites NGO networks, experts, 
UN Experts Agencies for a dialogue and written submissions on the 
Country Reports that are due for examination at the future sessions 


Reporting Procedure for States Parties 
Q For the first time after Ratification after 2 years 


UO) Thereafter every 5 years 


UO Reporting needs to follow the Guidelines made available by the 
Committee 


QO The State Party is represented by a high level Government Offical.The 
examination is conducted in public, however the actual exchange is only 
between the Committee and the State Party representative. 
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Points to remember while preparing an Alternate Report to the 
Committee on the Rights of the Child 


UO Report should follow Committee guidelines 

UW Concrete Recommendations should be made 

LI Report should be less than 20 pages 

QO) Report must be written in English, French or Spanish 

O An abstract or summary of the report in English is essential 

UW Report must be sent to the Committee three months after the 
Government Report has been submitted 


Reporting guidelines to the Governments for preparing State Reports* 
For Article 16 please indicate: 


Measures adopted to prevent any arbitrary or unlawful interference with 
the childs privacy, family, home or correspondence as well as any attack 
on his/her honour and reputation. 


Provide information on the protection provided by the law against such 
interferences or attacks, and the remedies made available to the child. 


Information should also be provided on specific measures adopted for 
children placed in institutions for treatment, care or protection, including 
in judicial or administrative proceedings. 


For Article 27 please provide information on: 


The measures adopted to recognise and ensure the right of every child to 
a standard of living adequate for the childs physical, mental, spiritual, 
moral and social development 


Relevant indicators used to assess such an adequate standard of living, 
and its incidence among the child population, including by gender, age, 
region, rural/urban area, social and ethnic origin and family situation. 


Criteria established to assess the ability and financial capacity of parents 
or others responsible for the childs development, as well as to identify 
those conditions; 


All the measures taken, in accordance with national conditions and 
within the State Party's means, to assist parents and others responsible for 
the child to implement this right, including the nature of the assistance 
made available, its budget implication, its relation to the cost of living 
and its impact on the population; where relevant, the information 
provided should be disaggregated, inter alia by region, rural/urban area, 
age, gender and social and ethnic origin; 


24 Implementation Handbook for the CRC. UNICEF. 1998. 


The measure adopted to provide, in case of need, material assistance and 
support programmes, particularly with regards to nutrition, clothing and 
housing, indicating, inter alia the nature of such assistance and 
programmes, the population addressed by them, including by gender, 
age, rural/urban area, social and ethnic origin, the proportion of budget 
allocated, the coverage ensured, the priorities and targets identified; 


Relevant measures adopted as a follow up to the declaration and plan of 
action adopted by the United Nations Conference on Human Settlements 
(Habitat II) 


Reports should also provide information on the progress achieved in the 
implementation of these rights, difficulties encountered and targets set 
for the future. 


ANNEXURE 4 


Guidelines for preparation of State Reports and 
NGO participation® 


International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights 


Article 11 of the Covenant 


(a) Please supply information on the current standard of living of your 
population, in respect of both the aggregate and different socio- 
economic, cultural, and other groups within the society. How has the 
standard of living changed over time (e.g., compared with 10 years ago 
and 5 years ago) with regard to these different groups? Has there been a 
continuous improvement of living conditions for the entire population or 
for what groups? 


(b) In case your Government has recently submitted reports relevant to 
the situation with respect to all or some of the rights contained in article 
11 to the United Nations or a specialised agency, you may wish to refer to 
the relevant parts of those reports rather than repeat the information 
here. 


(c) Please indicate the per capita GNP for the poorest 40 per cent of your 
population. Is there a "poverty line" in existence in your country and, if 
so, what is the basis for this line? 


(d) Please indicate your country's Physical Quality of Life Index. 


3. The right to adequate housing 


(a) Please furnish detailed statistical information about the housing 
situation in your country. 


(b) Please provide detailed information about those groups within your 
society that are vulnerable and disadvantaged with regard to housing. 
Indicate, in particular: 


(i) The number of homeless individuals and families; 


(ii) The number of individuals and families currently inadequately housed 
and without ready access to basic amenities such as water, heating (if 
necessary), waste disposal, sanitation facilities, electricity, postal services, 
etc. (in so far as you consider these amenities relevant in your country). 
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Include the number of people living in over-crowded, damp, structurally 
unsafe housing or other conditions, which affect health; 


(iii) The number of persons currently classified as living in “illegal” 
settlements or housing; 


(iv) The number of persons evicted within the last five years and the 
number of persons currently lacking legal protection against arbitrary 
eviction or any other kind of eviction; 


(v) The number of persons whose housing expenses are above any 
government-set limit of affordability, based upon ability to pay or as a 
ratio of income; 


(vi) The number of persons on waiting lists for obtaining accommodation, 
the average length of waiting time and measures taken to decrease such 
lists as well as to assist those on such lists in finding temporary housing; 


(vii) The number of persons in different types of housing tenure by: social 
or public housing; private rental sector; owner-occupiers; "illegal" sector; 
and other. 


(c) Please provide information on the existence of any laws affecting the 
realisation of the right to housing, including: 


(i) Legislation, which gives substance to the right to housing in terms of 
defining the content of this right; 


(ii) Legislation such as housing acts, homeless person acts, municipal 
corporation acts etc.; 


(iii) Legislation relevant to land use, land distribution; land allocation, 
land zoning, land ceilings, expropriations including provisions for 
compensation; land planning, including procedures for community 
participation; 


(iv) Legislation concerning the rights of tenants to security of tenure, to 
protection from eviction; to housing finance and rental control (or 
subsidy), housing affordability, etc; subsidy), housing affordability, etc; 


(v) Legislation concerning building codes, building regulations and 
standards and the provision of infrastructure; 


(vi) Legislation prohibiting any and all forms of discrimination in the 
housing sector, including groups not traditionally protected; 


(vii) Legislation prohibiting any form of eviction; 


(viii) Any legislative repeal or reform of existing laws which detracts from 
the fulfilment of the right to housing; 


(ix) Legislation restricting speculation on housing or property, particularly 


when such peculation has a negative impact on the fulfilment of housing 
rights for all sectors of society; 


(x) Legislative measures conferring legal title to those living in the 
"illegal" sector; 


(xi) Legislation concerning environmental planning and health in housing 
and human settlements. 


(d) Please provide information on all other measures taken to fulfil the 
right to housing, including: 


(i) Measures taken to encourage ‘enabling strategies" whereby local 
community-based organisations and the “informal sector" can _ build 
housing and related services. Are such organisations free to operate? Do 
they receive Government funding? 


(ii) Measures taken by the State to build housing units and to increase 
other construction of affordable, rental housing; 


(iii) Measures taken to release unutilised, under-utilised or mis-utilised 
land; 


(iv) Financial measures taken by the State including details of the budget 
of the Ministry of Housing or other relevant Ministry as a percentage of 
the national budget; 


(v) Measures taken to ensure that international assistance for housing and 
human settlements is used to fulfil the needs of the most disadvantaged 
groups; 


(vi) Measures taken to encourage the development of small and 
intermediate urban centres, especially at the rural level; 


(vil) Measures taken during, inter alia, urban renewal programmes, 
redevelopment projects, site upgrading, preparation for international 
events (Olympics, expositions, conferences, etc.), "beautiful city 
campaigns", etc., which guarantee protection from eviction or 
guaranteed rehousing based on mutual agreement, by any persons living 
on or near to affected sites; 


(e) During the reporting period, have there been any changes in national 
policies, laws and practices negatively affecting the right to adequate 
housing? If so, please describe the changes and evaluate their impact. 


4. Please give details on any difficulties or shortcomings encountered in 
the fulfilment of the rights enshrined in article 11 and on the measures 
taken to remedy these situations (if not already described in the present 


report). 


5. Please indicate the role of international assistance in the full realisation 
of the rights enshrined in article 11. 


NGO Participation in the Committee's consideration of 
State Party Reports 


The stages in the consideration of State Party reports in which NGOs can 
participate are the following 


1) Entry into force of the Covenant: once a State Party has ratified the 
Covenant, national NGOs working in the field of economic, social and 
cultural rights are encouraged to establish contact with the Committee 


Secretariat; 


2) From the receipt of a State Party's report until its consideration: 
submission of any relevant information (placed in country files 
established and maintained by the Secretariat); 


3) Pre-sessional working group submission of information directly to the 
members of the committee responsible for drafting the list of issues (with 
copy to the Secretariat) and /or oral presentations before the pre- 
sessional working group; 


4) Session at which a State Party's report is scheduled for consideration: 
submission to the Secretariat of a written statement and / or of 
information in the form of a report, and/or oral presentations before the 
Committees, within the framework of the Committee’s NGO hearing; 
observing the Committee's dialogue with the State Party delegation; 


5) Follow up to the Committee’s Concluding Observations: submission of 
information to the Secretariat on the implementation of the Concluding 
Observations of the Committee in the State Party concerned. 


ANNEXURE 5 


Compilation of Concluding Observations on Housing Rights of 
Children made ——— the Committee on the Rights of the Child*® 


Leaner Salvador | 1993 ia A/49/41, Paras 166-184 | 184. In the light of the discussions and taking 


into account the situation of children in El 
1993 ' A/49/41, Paras 185-210 


Salvador, the Committee recommends that 
ld. q 


urgent measures be adopted for the 
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protection of children belonging to 
vulnerable groups, in particular displaced 
and refugee children, disabled and homeless 
children, as well as children subject to abuse 
or violence within the family. Such measures 
should encompass social assistance and 
rehabilitation programmes oriented towards 
those groups of children and be undertaken, 
with the cooperation and support of the 
relevant United Nations agencies and 
international organisations, in the spirit of 
article 45 (b) of the Convention. 


197. The Committee continues to be seriously 
alarmed at the effects of emergency 
situations on children, as well as at the 
problems faced by homeless and internally 
displaced children. Reports on the forced 
labour and slavery of children give cause for 
the Committee's deepest concern.. 


83. While the Committee notes with 
satisfaction the measures in place to 
guarantee minimum social income and to 
improve access to housing for the most 
disadvantaged groups, it recommends that 
the State Party in this period of economic 
recession carefully monitor the enjoyment of 
the individual rights of children. In this 
connection, it is suggested that the necessary 
measures be taken to ensure the full 
realisation of the economic and social rights 
of children belonging to the poorest and 
most vulnerable sectors of society, including 
those living in suburbs, the children of 
migrant workers and socially marginalised 
children. 


A/51/41, Paras 164-199 


|| 


United 1995 8 | A/51/41, Paras 467-508 
Kingdom 


Paraguay 7 A/51/41, Paras 250-265 
(preliminary) 


171. As almost 60 per cent of the Honduran 
population is under the age of 18, the 
country's worsening economic situation has 
had serious consequences for the children in 
Honduras. Committee notes that the social 
inequalities existing in the country, 
including through the unequal distribution 
of income and land, have contributed to the 
considerable problems facing children in 
Honduras. 

192. The Committee takes note of the 
efforts made by the State Party to provide 
family and social assistance programmes as 
well as to implement supplementary food 
programmes with the aid of international 
cooperation, including from the World Food 
Programme (WFP). Notwithstanding these 
efforts, the Committee recommends that 
major attention and resources be focused on 
further measures to address the problems of 
extreme poverty affecting the majority of 
the population, which have adversely 
affected the rights of the child, inter alia, to 
adequate nutrition, clothing and housing. 


261. The Committee notes that the social 
inequalities existing in the country, 
including through the unequal distribution 
of income and land, have contributed to the 
considerable problems facing children in 
Paraguay. The Committee is further 
concerned that the difficulties being faced 
by children living in rural and_ in 
disadvantaged urban areas may lead to their 
parents or guardians placing them in the 
service of wealthier families, which 
frequently leads to the ill-treatment and 
abuse of these children. 


481. The Committee notes with concern the 
increasing number of children living in 
poverty. The Committee is aware that the 
phenomenon of children begging and 
sleeping on the streets has become more 
visible. The Committee is concerned that 
the changed regulations regarding benefit 
entitlements to young people may have 
contributed to the increase in the number of 
young homeless people. The rate of divorce 
and the number of single-parent families 


and teenage pregnancies in the State Party 
are noted with concern. These phenomena 
raise a number of issues, including as 
regards the adequacy of benefit allowances 
and the availability and effectiveness of 
family education. 
491. With regard to matters relating to the 
health, welfare and standard of living of 
children in the United Kingdom, the 
Committee recommends additional 
measures to address, as a matter of priority, 
problems affecting the health status of 
children of different socio-economic groups 
and of children belonging to ethnic 
| minorities and to the problems of 
homelessness affecting children and their 
families. 


] A/51/41, Paras 550-576 |561. The Committee is concerned by the 


emerging problem of child poverty, 
especially among vulnerable groups. It is 
also worried by the increasing number of 
children who are brought up by single 
parent families, or in other problematic 
environments. While appreciating the 
programmes already set up, the Committee 
emphasises the need for — special 
programmes and services to provide the 
necessary care, especially in terms of 
education, housing and nutrition, for such 
children. 


566. While recognising the steps already 
taken, the Committee notes with concern 
the special problems still faced by children 
from vulnerable and disadvantaged groups, 
such as aboriginal children, with regard to 
the enjoyment of their fundamental rights, 
including access to housing and education. 


575. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party strengthen its efforts to ensure 
that children from vulnerable and 
disadvantaged groups, such as aboriginal 
children, benefit from positive measures 
aimed at facilitating access to education and 
housing. Research should be developed on 
the problems relating to the growing rate of 
infant mortality and suicide among children 
within aboriginal communities. 


| | 


: 


| | 


91744. Taking note of the allocation of 
additional resources to family-related 
benefits and of the willingness to undertake 
other measures to achieve further progress 
in addressing the problems facing single 
parents, and recognising the State Party's 
commitment to undertake measures to 
improve poorer children’s access to out-of- 
school activities, including leisure activities, 
the Committee believes that greater priority 
should be given to an analysis of the 
occurrence of child poverty. Such an analysis 
should be undertaken from a holistic 
perspective, taking into account the possible 
linkages between such matters as housing 
conditions, family support to the child at 
home and in school, and the risk of 
dropping out of school. The results of this 
research could serve as a vehicle for 
discussion of these matters both in 
Parliament and with the relevant authorities 
as well as for the development of a more 
comprehensive and integrated approach for 
responding to the problems identified. 


A/51/41, Paras 714-74 


991. The Committee expresses concern 
about the Law on Temporary Possession, 
according to which property may be 
occupied by temporary settlers in the 
absence of the property owners. The 
Committee is concerned that families 
affected by this law will face problems if 
they should return before the present 
occupiers have found alternative shelter. 


1002. The Committee recommends that in 
the light of the best interests of the child 
and, when necessary, in the framework of 
international cooperation, the Government 
make special efforts to resolve the problem 
of property owners returning to their homes 
before their occupiers have been able to 
find alternative shelter. 
A/53/41,Paras 180-222 |188. As recognized by the State Party, the 
root causes of the armed conflict need to be 
tackled, embedded as they are in socio- 
economic disparities and uneven land 
distribution, as well as in historical social 
contrasts within the country. High levels of 


poverty and illiteracy and discrimination 
against the indigenous population and 
those living in poverty contribute to 
widespread violations of human rights. 


1997 on 525-561 
1997 il A/53/41, Paras 1012- 


1046 
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538. The Committee expresses its concern at 
the insufficient budget allocation at all 
levels for social expenditures, in particular in 
favour of children belonging to the most 
disadvantaged groups of the population. 
The Committee notes with great concern 
the trend towards the perpetuation of 
poverty among marginalised groups of 
children in Panama, where 25 per cent of 
families live in poverty and 20 per cent live 
in extreme poverty. Despite the efforts 
made by the State Party in the health and 
housing sectors, the situation is still 
precarious. 


1029. While noting the support services that 
are provided to homeless children, including 
housing, education and health services, the 
Committee remains concerned at the spread 
of homelessness among young people. The 
Committee is worried that this puts children 
at risk of involvement in prostitution, drug 
abuse, pornography, or other forms of 
delinquency and economic exploitation. 
The incidence of suicide among young 
people is an additional cause of concern to 
the Committee. 


1271. With respect to the principle of non- 
discrimination (art. 2), the Committee is 
concerned at the disparities with regard to 
access to education and health services. 
While recognising the steps already taken, 
the Committee notes with concern the 
difficulties still faced by children from 
vulnerable and disadvantaged groups, 
including children belonging to the Traveller 
community, children from poor families and 
refugee children, as to the enjoyment of 
their fundamental rights, including access to 
education, housing and health services. 


A/53/41, Paras 1258- 
1298 


1291. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party strengthen its efforts to ensure 
that children from vulnerable and 


disadvantaged groups, including children 
belonging to the Traveller community, 
children living in poverty and refugee 
children, benefit from positive measures 
aimed at facilitating access to education, 
housing and health services. 

Ecuador 1998 A/55/41, Paras 270-303 |280. The Committee notes that widespread 
poverty, longstanding socio-economic 

: E 


disparities and uneven land distribution 


within the State Party affect the most 
vulnerable groups, including children, and 
hamper the enjoyment of the rights of the 
child in the State Party. 


369. The Committee finds commendable the 
extensive social welfare services available to 
citizens of the State Party at either no cost or 
at only a fraction of the real cost, including 
public services relating to education, health, 
social care and housing. 


A/55/41, Paras 365-397 


1099. The Committee is concerned at the 
high percentage of children living in 
inadequate housing, including slums, and 
their inadequate nutrition and access to safe 
drinking water and_= sanitation. The 
Committee is concerned at the negative 
impact on families and the rights of children 
of structural adjustment projects. 

1100. In accordance with article 27 of the 
Convention, the Committee recommends 
that the State Party take appropriate 
measures to give effect to its commitments 
made at Habitat II in 1996 regarding 
children's access to housing. In the light of 
Commission on Human Rights resolution 
1993/77 on forced evictions, the Committee 
encourages the State Party to prevent any 
occurrence of forced relocation, 
displacement and other types of involuntary 
population movements. The Committee 
recommends that resettlement procedures 
and programmes _inciude registration, 
facilitate comprehensive family 


rehabilitation and ensure access to basic 
services. 


A/55/41, Paras 1048- 
1130 


1102. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party establish mechanisms to ensure 


these children are provided with identity 
documents, nutrition, clothing and housing. 
Moreover, the State Party should ensure 
these children have access to health care; 
rehabilitation services for physical, sexual 
and substance abuse; services for 
reconciliation with families; education, 
including vocational and life-skills training; 
and access to legal aid. The Committee 
recommends that the State Party cooperate 
and coordinate its efforts with civil society in 
this regard. 


Armenia 2000 A/55/41, Paras 1310- 
1368 


1352. The Committee recommends the State 
Party establish mechanisms to ensure these 
children are provided with _ identity 
documents, nutrition, clothing and housing. 
Moreover, the State Party should ensure 
these children have access to health care; 
rehabilitation services for physical, sexual 
and substance abuse; services’ for 
reconciliation with families; comprehensive 
education, including vocational and life- 
skills training; and access to legal aid. The 
State Party should cooperate and coordinate 
its efforts with civil society in this regard. 
The Committee recommends that the State 
Party undertake a study on the nature and 
extent of the phenomenon. 


1356. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party increase efforts to implement 
the 1998 Refugee Law and adopt 
implementing sub-legislation. Given that 
the requirement of housing registration 
may be a barrier to naturalisation for 
refugees, the Committee recommends that 
the State Party continue efforts to facilitate 
naturalisation through de facto residence 
registration, as well as easing the procedure 
and eligibility for regular housing 
registration. The Committee recommends 
that the State Party establish special status 
determination procedures for 
unaccompanied children, and provide 
documentation to legalise stay in Armenia 
for asylum-seekers. The Committee 
recommends that the State Party prevent 
the recruitment of refugees into the 
military. The Committee recommends that 


the State Party continue its efforts to teach 
the Armenian language to refugee children 
and to address the trend of schoo! dropout 
among refugee adolescents. The 
Committee encourages the State Party to 
continue and expand its cooperation with 
international agencies such as UNHCR and 
UNICEF to address the limited health, 
education and_ rehabilitation services 
available for refugee children, especially 
those residing in remote areas. 


67. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party establish mechanisms to ensure 
that these children are provided with 
identity documents, food, clothing and 
housing. Moreover, the State Party should 
ensure that these children have access to 
health care; rehabilitation services for 
physical, sexual, and substance abuse; 
services for reconciliation with their families; 
comprehensive — education, including 
vocational and life-skills training; and legal 
aid. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party seek assistance from UNICEF, 
among others. 


lran, Islamic 
Republic of 


131. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party take all appropriate measures to 
protect the rights of refugee, asylum- 
seeking and unaccompanied children and 
facilitate their access to adequate housing, 
education, health and other social services. 
In this regard, the State Party should 
consider the adoption of legislation on 
asylum-seekers. Additionally, it is 
recommended that the State Party take 
measures to facilitate family reunification 
and to establish an efficient refugee 
status determination procedure for 
unaccompanied minors. The Committee 
further recommends that the State Party 
undertake a study on refugee, asylum- 
seeking and unaccompanied children to 
ascertain the extent to which they are 
victims of torture or other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment and _ punishment; 
economic exploitation, including forced 
labour; commercial sexual exploitation; 
sale, trafficking and abduction; and 


CRC/C/97, Paras 77-146 


Kyrgyzstan 2000 


2000 | Paras 147-209 


CRC/C/97, Paras 268- 
330 


abandonment, abuse and neglect. 
139. The Committee recommends to the 
State Party to establish mechanisms to 
ensure that children living and/or working 
on the streets are provided with identity 
documents, food, clothing and housing. 
Moreover, the State Party should ensure that 
these children are provided adequate access 
to health care, rehabilitation services for 
physical, sexual, and substance abuse, 
protection from police brutality, services for 
reconciliation with their families and 
education, including vocational and life- 
skills training. The Committee recommends 
to the State Party to cooperate and 
coordinate its efforts in this regard with civil 
society. 


198. The Committee recommends to the 
State Party to repeal the legal provisions 
criminalising, vagrancy and begging. The 
State Party should establish mechanisms to 
ensure that street children are provided 
with identity documents, food, clothing and 
shelter. Moreover, the State Party should 
ensure that these children have access to 
health care; rehabilitation services for 
physical, sexual and substance abuse; 
services for reconciliation with their families; 
comprehensive — education, including 
vocational and life-skills training; and legal 
aid. The State Party should cooperate and 
coordinate its efforts with civil society in this 
regard. The Committee recommends that 
the State Party seek assistance from UNICEF, 
among others. 


302. The Committee is concerned about the 
large number of children, especially children 
with disabilities, who are abandoned or are 
otherwise deprived of a family environment. 
Further, it is concerned that foster care or 
other forms of family-based alternative care 
are not sufficiently developed and available; 
that as a result children are placed in 
institutions which, owing to a lack of 
resources, provide children with very low- 
quality housing and care; and that the 
location and features of institutions do not 


facilitate family contact. The Committee is 
concerned at the absence of effective 
mechanisms for children to communicate 
concerns and complaints about their 
placement. in light of article 25 of the 
Convention, the Committee is concerned at 
the inadequate system to review placement, 
monitoring, or follow-up of the situation of 
children in institutions. 
316. The Committee notes that one of the 
many consequences of economic transition 
is deterioration in the family environment, 
leading to an increase in homeless children 
in the streets and markets of Bishkek and 
other cities. The Committee expresses its 
concern about the situation of children 
living and/or working on the streets, who 
are amongst the most marginalised groups 
of children in Kyrgyzstan. 
317. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party establish mechanisms to ensure 
that these children are provided with 
identity documents, food, clothing and 
shelter. Moreover, the State Party should 
ensure these children have access to health 
care; rehabilitation services for physical, 
sexual, and substance abuse; services for 
\ reconciliation with their families; 
\ comprehensive —= education, including 
vocational and life-skills training; and legal 
aid. The State Party should cooperate and 
coordinate its efforts with civil society in this 
regard. The Committee recommends that 
the State Party seek assistance from, among 
others, UNICEF. 


2000 | Paras 398-448 


440. While the Committee takes note that a 
bill on a Refugees Act is currently being 
debated in Parliament, concern is expressed 
at the lack of domestic legislation for the 
protection of unaccompanied, asylum- 
seeking and refugee children and on family 
reunification of refugees, and at the limited 
access of refugee children to education, 
health services and housing. 

441. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party enact legislation on asylum 
procedures and family reunification of 
refugees; continue undertaking effective 
measures to provide refugee children with 


programmes to strengthen vulnerable 
family units such as single parent, child and 
grandparent headed households. The 
Committee recommends, in addition, that 
the State Party ensure that granting of child 
custody to one parent is made on in 
accordance with the best interests of the 
child, with the child's participation and with 
consideration of the emotional needs of the 
child. 

69. The Committee is concerned by the 
situation of children living and working on 
the streets and children living on their own 
and without proper housing in the 
countryside hills. The Committee is 
concerned, inter alia, by the poor access of 
such children to health, education and 
other services, by reports that the numbers 
of children living or working on the streets 
is continuing to increase and by the 
particular vulnerability of girls in these 
situations. 


45. The Committee is concerned about the 
situation of families in Montserrat who 
have been displaced since the volcano 
eruption in 1997. Concern is also expressed 
about the relatively slow pace at which 
programmes and services, including access 
to adequate housing, education and health 
services, are being re-established in 
Montserrat for internally displaced families. 
Additionally, there is a concern regarding 
the lack of information on the situation of 
families that have left Montserrat to take 
refuge in neighbouring countries and 
Territories as well as those that have settled 
in the United Kingdom. 

46. The Committee recommends that the 
State Party take all appropriate measures to 
improve the situation of internally displaced 
families, including their access to adequate 
housing, education and health services. The 
Committee recommends that the State 
Party submits in its next periodic report, 
information concerning the situation of 
families that have left Montserrat to take 
refuge in neighbouring countries and 
Territories and the arrangements made (at 
the bi-lateral or regional levels) to facilitate 


Dependent 


their easy transition. In this connection, the 
Committee further recommends that the 
State Party also provide information on the 
situation of those families from Montserrat 
that have settled in the United Kingdom as 
a result of the disaster. 


Tajikistan 


| 


30. The Committee is concerned about the 
high number of children, especially children 
with disabilities, who are abandoned, or are 
otherwise deprived of a family environment. 
Further, it is concerned that: foster care, or 
other forms of family-based alternative care, 
are not sufficiently developed and available; 
as a result children are placed in institutions 
which, due to lack of resources, provide 
children with very low quality housing and 
care. The Committee is concerned at the 
absence of effective mechanisms for 
children to communicate concerns and 
complaints about their placement. In light 
of article 25 of the Convention, the 
Committee is concerned at the inadequate 
system to review placement, monitoring, or 
follow-up of the situation of children in 
institutions. 


CRC/C/15/Add.137  |32. Concern is expressed at the existing 
patterns of economic and social disparities; 
of gender and racial discrimination; at the 
marginalisation of children belonging to the 
Afro-Colombian and indigenous 
populations; and at the precarious situation 
of children belonging to internally displaced 
populations, especially regarding their 
limited access to housing, education and 
health services. 

60. Concern is expressed that the State Party 
has one of the highest number of internally 
displaced populations (IDPs) in the world. 
IDPs have been forced to leave their 
hometowns due to the high level of violence 
in certain regions of the country. Concern is 
also expressed about the social deprivation 
faced by these populations, mainly 
composed by women and_ children, 
especially regarding their limited access to 
housing, health services and education. 
Concern is further expressed regarding 
reports of many displaced populations who 


have also been victims of grave human 
rights violations. Thousands of displaced 
families have also fled to neighbouring 
countries where their refugee status have 
been denied by the local authorities. 


Marshall 2000 CRC/C/15/Add.139 
Islands 
2000 | CRC/C/15/Add.141 


19. The Committee, while noting with 
appreciation that the Census of Population 
and Housing of 1999 provides a wealth of 
Statistical information on_ children, 
encourages the State Party to use this as a 
basis for the development of a systematic 
and comprehensive system of data 
collection consistent with the Convention. 
This system should cover all children up to 
the age of 18 years, with specific emphasis 
on those who are particularly vulnerable, 
including children victims of abuse, neglect, 
or ill-treatment; children with disabilities; 
teenage mothers; teenagers who commit 
suicide; children in conflict with the law; 
children born out of wedlock; children who 
work, adopted children and children living 
in the outer islands communities. It further 
encourages the State Party to use indicators 
and data in the formulation of policies and 
programmes for the effective 
implementation of the Convention. 


41. Concern is also expressed at problems of 
environmental degradation, including very 
limited access to drinkable water: and at the 
precarious conditions of housing facilities 
for families. 

42. In light of article 24 (c) of the 
Convention, the Committee recommends 
the State Party to take all appropriate 
measures, including international 
cooperation, to prevent and combat the 
damaging effects of 


effective measures, 
including through international 


cooperation, to improve housing facilities 
for families. 


ANNEXURE 6 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


COUNTRY MANDATES LISTED IN CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER 


AS ON: 15 February 2002 


1. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in Afghanistan 
(Mr. Kamal Hossain, Bangladesh) 1984 


2. Special Representative of the Commission on Human Rights on the 
situation of human rights in the Islamic Republic of Iran (Mr. Maurice 
Copithorne, Canada) 1984 


3. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in Iraq 
(Mr. Andreas Mavrommatis, Cyprus) 1991 


4. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in Myanmar 
(Mr. Paulo Sérgio Pinheiro, Brazil) 1992 


5. Special Representative of the Secretary-General for human rights in 
Cambodia (Mr. Peter Leuprecht, Austria) 1993 


6. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in the Palestinian 
territories occupied since 1967 (Mr. John Dugard, South Africa) 1993 


7. Independent Expert appointed by the Secretary-General on the 
situation of human rights in Somalia (Mr. Ghanim Alnajjar, Kuwait) 1993 


8. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in the Sudan 
(Mr. Gerhart R. Baum, Germany) 1993 


9. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (Ms. lulia-Antoanella Motoc, Romania) 1994 


10. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in Burundi 
(Ms. Marie-Thérése Aissata Kéita-Bocoum, Céte d'Ivoire) 1995 


11. Independent Expert appointed by the Secretary-General on the 
situation of human rights in Haiti (To be appointed by the Secretary- 
General following the resignation of Mr. Adama Dieng (Senegal) on 1 


March 2001) 1995 


12. Special Representative of the Commission on Human Rights on the 
situation of human rights in Equatorial Guinea (Mr. Gustavo Gallon, 


Colombia) 1993-1999: Special Rapporteur 1999 
13. Special Representative of the Commission with a mandate to examine 


the situation of human rights in Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Mr. José Cutileiro, Portugal) 1992-2001: Special 


Rapporteur on the situation of human rights in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Republic of Croatia and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 2001 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


THEMATIC MANDATES LISTED IN CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER 


AS ON: 15 February 2002 


1. Working Group on Enforced or Involuntary Disappearances (Mr. Diego 
Garcia?Sayan, Peru, Chairperson?Rapporteur; Mr. Joel Adebayo 
Adekanye, Nigeria; Mr. lvan Tosevski, The former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia; Mr. Tan Sri Dato Anuar Zainal Abidin, Malaysia; Member from 
the Western Group to be nominated following the resignation of 
Mr. Manfred Nowak, Austria) 1980 


2. Special Rapporteur on extra-judicial summary or arbitrary executions 
(Ms. Asma Jahangir, Pakistan) 1982 


3. Special Rapporteur on torture and other cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment (Mr. Theo C. van Boven, Netherlands) 1985 


4. Special Rapporteur on freedom of religion or belief (Mr. Abdelfattah 
Amor, Tunisia) 1986-2001: Special Rapporteur on the question of religious 
intolerance 1986 


5. Special Rapporteur on the use of mercenaries as a means of impeding 
the exercise of the right of peoples to self-determination (Mr. Enrique 
Bernales Ballesteros, Peru) 1987 


6. Special Rapporteur on the Sale of children, Child Prostitution and Child 
Pornography (Mr. Juan Miguel Petit, Uruguay) 1990 


ve Working Group on Arbitrary Detention (Mr. Louis Joinet, France, 
Chairperson-Rapporteur; Mr. Tamas Ban, Hungary; Ms. Soledad Villagra 
de Biedermann, Paraguay; Ms. Leila Zerrougui, Algeria; Member from the 


Asian Group to be nominated following the resignation of Mr. Kapil Sibal, 
India) 1991 


8. Representative of the Secretary-General on internally displaced persons 
(Mr. Francis Deng, Sudan)1992 


9.Special Rapporteur on contemporary forms of racism, racial 


discrimination, xenophobia and related intolerance (Mr. Maurice Glelé- 
Ahanhanzo, Benin) 1993 


10. Special Rapporteur on the promotion and protection of the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression (Mr. Abid Hussain, India) 1993 


11. Special Rapporteur on the independence of judges and lawyers 
(Mr. Param Cumaraswamy, Malaysia) 1994 


12. Special Rapporteur on violence against women, its causes and 
consequences (Ms. Radhika Coomaraswamy, Sri Lanka) 1994 


+3: Special Rapporteur on the adverse effects of the illicit movement and 
dumping of toxic and dangerous products and wastes on the enjoyment 
of human rights (Ms. Fatma Zohra Ouhachi-Vesely, Algeria) 1995 


14. Independent Expert on the question of human rights and extreme 
poverty (Ms. Anne-Marie Lizin, Belgium) 1998 


15. Independent Expert on the right to development (Mr. Arjun Sengupta, 
India) 1998 


16. Special Rapporteur on the right to education (Ms. Katarina 
Tomarzevski, Croatia) 1998 


17. Special Rapporteur on the human rights of migrants (Ms. Gabriela 
Rodriguez Pizarro, Costa Rica) 1999 


18. Special Rapporteur on adequate housing as a component of the right 
to an adequate standard of living (Mr. Miloon Kothari, India) 2000 


19. Special Representative of the Secretary-General on the situation of 
human rights defenders (Ms. Hina Jilani, Pakistan) 2000 


20. Special Rapporteur on the right to food (Mr. Jean Ziegler, Switzerland) 
2000 


21. Independent Expert on the effects of structural adjustment policies 
and foreign debt (Mr. Bernards Andrew Nyamwaya Mudho, Kenya) 1998- 
2000: Independent Expert on structural adjustment policies 2000 


22. Independent Expert to examine the question of a draft optional 
protocol to the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (Mr. Hatem Kotrane, Tunisia) 2001 


23. Independent Expert to examine the existing international criminal and 
human rights framework for the protection of persons from enforced or 
involuntary disappearance (Mr. Manfred Nowak, Austria) 2001 


24. Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of indigenous people (Mr. Rodolfo Stavenhagen, Mexico) 2001 
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ACHR 
CBO 
CEDAW 


CERG 
CRC 
ECOSOC 
ICCPR 


ICERD 


ICESCR 


NGO 
SAP 
UDHR 
UN 
UNDP 


Asia Coalition for Housing Rights 
Community Based Organisation 
Convention on the Elimination of all forms of 


Discrimination Against Women 

Children's Environment Research Group 
Convention on the Rights of the Child 
Economic and Social Council 

International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights 

International Convention on the Elimination 
of all forms of Racial Discrimination 


International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights 


Non-Governmental Organisation 
Structural Adjustment Programme 
United Declaration of Human Rights 
United Nations 


United Nations Development Programme 


UN-ESCAP United Nations Economic Social Commission 


UNICEF 
YUVA 


for Asia and the Pacific 


United Nations Children's Fund 


Youth for Unity and Voluntary Action 
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Habitat International Coalition ( HIC) 


HIC is an independent, international, non-profit movement of some 400 organisations and individuals working in the 
area of human settlements. Members include NGOs, CBOs, academic and research institutions, civil society organisations 
and like-minded individuals from 80 countries in both North and South. HIC works with an objective to recognise, 
defend and implement everyone's right to a secure place to live in peace and dignity through legal protection of the 
human right to housing. HIC works specifically for defending the human rights of the homeless, poor and inadequately 
housed. The organisation also promotes public awareness about human settlement problems as well as potential 
solutions. It serves as a platform for formulating NGO policies and strategies in the field of human settlements, and 
serves as their advocate in international organisations and forums. 


To attain these objectives, HIC works to support campaigns for housing rights and against forced evictions, develop and 
apply monitoring and training methods, provide local struggles with access to the UN human rights programme and 
reporting mechanisms and conduct national fact-finding missions. 


The HIC network is coordinated geographically by way of regional Focal Points in Africa (Anglophone), Asia, Africa 


(Francophone), Europe, Latin America and Caribbean, Middle East/North Africa, North America. The Housing and Land 
Rights Network coordinates the Human Rights work of HIC. 


Housing and Land Rights Network 


Secretariat Regional Office 

Middle East and North Africa Programme South Asian Regional Programme 
8, Nagy Farid Street, No. 5 Muhandisin, B-28, Nizamuddin East, 

Cairo, Egypt New Delhi-110013, India 

Tel/Fax: 20.2.347 4360 Tel/Fax: 91-11-4358492 

E-mail: hic-mena@hic-mena.org E-mail: hichrc@ndf.vsnl.net.in 


Website: www.hic-mena.org 


‘HAQ: Centre for Child Rights 


HAQ in Urdu language translates to Right. HAQ: Centre for Child Rights, as its very name suggests, dedicates itself to 
the recognition, promotion and protection of rights of all children. Set up as a non-profit society in 1999, we at HAQ 
seek to focus on children in a holistic way - as Actors in our society, as Citizens of Today and as Adults of the Future. We 
strive to mainstream children's rights into all efforts - governmental as well as non-governmental and place this concern 
on the centre stage of national debate. 


While recognising the indivisible nature of all Rights, we at HAQ believe that Right to Survival, Right to Childhood, and 

Right to Equal Opportunity form the basis of all rights. These form the cornerstone of our work at HAQ. We, at HAQ, 

recognise, promote and protect these rights by working towards: : 

4 Building a comprehensive understanding on child rights and exploring areas of concern that impact on children and 
their rights 

U Giving children a voice 

U Influencing the influential 


I Generating a wider ownership for the cause through a strong child rights movement 


The objectives are attained through research and documentation i ini 
=o , public education and advocacy, t 
building, and engaging with children. cy, training and capacity 


Address: 


HAQ: Centre for Child Rights 


208 Shahpur Jat, New Delhi-110049 
India 


Tel: 91-11-6490136 
Tel/fax: 91-11-6492551 
Email: haqcrc@vsnIi.net 
Website:www.haqcrc.org 


